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TRANSCRII 


PRIMTKO  IN  U.  8.  A. 
iINTINC  CO.  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  THE  SAGINAW 
VALLEY  LUMBER  INDUSTRY,  1865-1885 


In  the  y(‘ars  after  the  Civil  War,  American  industrial  development 
was  rapid.  Mu.shnwming  factory  towns  Ix'came,  with  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  timlM‘r  and  mineral  re.sourc(*s,  a  characteristic  feature  even  in 
frontier  areas.  The  Saginaw  \’alley  of  Michigan  miri’ors  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  A  lumberman’s  fionti(*r,  it  grew  to  Im*  a  major  c(*nter  of 
lumb(‘r  prcxluction  for  the  nation. 

An  e.'^srmtial  factor  in  this  industrial  (‘xpan.sion  was  th(‘  growth  of 
the  labor  forc(‘.  Irt  1850  a  single  mill  of  the  \’alley  (‘mploy(‘d  12  or  14 
men; by  1885  it  requirr'd  thr*  stMvices  of  75  to  150  mrui  and  in  .som<‘ 
casr*s  of  200.  In  1885  over  4,000  men  W(‘r(‘  employ(‘d  in  the  mills  of 
the  Valley.  Sitch  growth  of  the  indir.‘<try  and  of  the  labor  force 
introtluced  serioirs  problems  of  lalxrr  reflations. 

This  article  is  concerned  with  a  description  arrd  analysis  of  labor 
relations  in  the  sawmills  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  from  1865  to  1885. 
I.^ibor  relations  rest  to  a  great  extent  uiron  attitudes;  the  attitudes  of 
the  employer,  of  the  employee,  and  in  some  cast's  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Pre.sumably  these  attitudes  have  a  basis  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  industry  is  ojrerated  and  under  which  the  labor 
force  works  and  lives. 

The  mill  owners  of  the  Saginaw  \'alley  in  this  period  recognized  in¬ 
dividualism  and  substantial  competition  among  producers  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  condition  of  oixfration.  Mills  large  and  small  lined  both  shores 
of  the  Saginaw  River,  all  producing  for  the  same  maikets,  in  such 
cities  as  Albany,  New  York,  and  Toledo.  Moreover,  Canadian  mills 
compt'ted  for  the  same  markets;  and  occa.sionally  thes<‘  were  flooded 
by  Chicago  dealers  who  preferred  to  ship  their  stocks  to  eastern  cities 
rather  than  store  when  prices  fell  off. 

Competition  was  made  the  more  keen  by  an  inability  to  control  the 
phy.sical  determinants  of  supply.  The  amount  of  timber  deliv’ered  to 
the  mills  depended  in  large  mea.sure  upon  the  weather.  In  a  good  year, 
a  year  in  which  the  rains  came  and  i)ersisted  at  the  time  the  logs  w'ere 
ready  to  be  floated  to  the  mills,  all  the  mills  of  the  Valley  were  well 
stocked  and  were  forced  to  oix'rate  night  shifts  as  well  as  day  shifts 
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to  keep  the  mill  ponds  and  boom  limits  clear.  If  the  rains  held  off 
until  late  spring,  as  they  sometimes  did,  the  mills  were  universally 
handicapped. 

In  the  interval  between  cutting  the  timber  and  shipping  the  lumber 
to  market  unforeseen  events  might  occur  to  influence  demand.  For 
example,  at  the  time  of  the  panic  of  September,  1873,  the  mills  were 
sawing  logs  collected  during  the  preceding  fall  and  winter.  Mill  pro¬ 
duction  could  not  be  easily  curtailed  in  response  to  this  new  factor. 
Storage  space  for  logs  entering  the  boom  w'as  limited.  Moreover  the 
need  to  realize  from  .sales,  even  sales  made  at  a  loss,  to  repay  short¬ 
term  loans  influenced  w  eaker  firms  to  continue  producing  for  a  wither¬ 
ing  market.  The  larger  lumber  organizations  had  their  own  yards 
W'here  storage  space  undoubtedly  was  greater  than  at  the  riiills.  But 
these  yards  were  located  outside  the  Valley  in  the  city  markets.  To 
move  the  lumber  required  a  heavy  outlay  of  cash  for  freight  charges 
which  the  producer  was  unwilling  to  make  merely  to  store  the  lumber 
when  it  reached  the  yards.  Especially  was  this  true  with  respect  to 
the  coarser  varieties  of  lumber  whose  value  lay  in  cheapness  which 
would  be  lost  in  storage  costs.  Most  important  probably  in  condi¬ 
tioning  the  producer’s  reluctance  to  hold  over  his  stock  was  a  lack  of 
.security  that  the  following  season  would  see  a  rise  in  price.  Through¬ 
out  the  decade  of  the  .seventies,  when  poor  prices  prevailed,  producers 
tended  to  blame  the  declining  market  on  ov'ersupply.  Since  no  effec¬ 
tive  mechanism  to  check  future  production  was  organized,  there 
st‘emed  to  be  little  disposition  to  hold  stocks  for  better  prices. 

Saginaw  Valley  production  had  been  stimulated  by  the  boom 
philosophy  of  the  Civil  War  and  post-Civil  War  years.  The  forces  of 
emigration  to  the  West  and  of  industrial  expan.sion  in  the  East  had 
created  large  demands  for  building  materials.  H.  W.  Sage,  a  promi¬ 
nent  lumberman  of  the  Valley,  reported  that,  from  1862  on,  lumber 
producers  had  enjoyed  “Eleven  fat  years.”  A  short  depression  in  the 
fall  of  1869  drove  prices  down  temporarily  but  by  fall  of  the  following 
year  they  were  back  to  the  $6-$12-$35  level  which  represented  the 
good  prices  of  the  fat  years  in  the  Saginaw'  Valley  market.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  fire  and  a  short  crop  of  logs  in  1871  drove  prices  up  still  higher 
and  in  1872  the  great  strikes  and  a  short  crop  again  maintained  the 
rise.  The  fall  in  prices  in  1873  was  accentuated  by  the  unusually  high 
prices  that  obtained  in  the  two  previous  years. 
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OpEXINT.  (iroTATIONS* 


Coar.>i<* 

Common 

(iood 

1868 

IK) 

$12 

$3.'> 

1872 

7 

14 

So 

1873 

10 

30 

In  I  he  fall  of  1873  price's  dropiM'd  a^ain  to  $4-$8-S28  and  S30.  From 
1874  to  1878  they  fluctuated  iK'tween  this  low  figun*  and  one  that 
approached  the*  1868  jiriee  l(*vel.  From  1879  to  1884  average  price's 
were  goexl.  The'ii  the'y  crashe'ei  again  in  1884. 

Kxae'tly  how  disastrenis  de'jire'sseel  price's  were'  to  individual  busiiu'ss 
firms  over  the  long  jx'rieKl  is  eliffieult  to  e'stimate.  Certainly  the  an¬ 
nual  reports  publishe'el  by  The  Lumberman  a  Gazette  indie'ate  that  the 
total  numix'r  of  firms  in  the  \’atle'y  ineivased  rather  than  de'cre'ase'el 
eluring  the  se'ventk's  anel  e'ighties,  anel  output  after  1873  also  eemtinueel 
to  inere'ase'.  H.  \V.  Sage,  who  ojK'rate'el  one  of  the  largest  e)f  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  \'alley’s  mills,  neite'el  in  1880  that  for  his  mill  “The  profit  on 
lumlx'r  prexluetion  will  average  StoOM  or  more  *  for  past  ten  ye'ars — 
(  ^  mue'h  more,  as  you  know,  only  two  e)f  the  past  ten  less).^'^  That 
is,  in  exdy  two  ye'ars  freun  1870  to  1880  diel  the  firm’s  profits  em  lumlx'r 
prexluetion  average  le'ss  than  SI 50,000.  This  repre'sents  a  37J4  I>t*r 
cent  or  a  30  |X'r  ee'iit  re'turn  on  the  entire  mill  prope'rty  inve'stment 
which  was  e'stimate'el  at  eliffere'iit  time's  as  S400,000  and  S500,000. 
Heiwe'ver,  this  elid  not  me'an  that  during  the  se'ventie's  Sage'  elid  not 
fe'e'l  the  pre's.sure'  of  flue'tuating  anel  ele'clining  price's.  He  eeimplaine'el 
re'jM'ate'elly  that  he'  was  Ix'ing  fe)re‘e'd  to  se'll  Ix'low  the  eeist  of  prexlue*- 
tion  anel  transportatieui.  But  the'  pre'-ssure  of  de'clining  prices  was  felt 
most  intense'ly  only  eluring  e'crtain  ye^ars,  1873  and  1874  e'specially, 
and  only  during  certain  memths  of  other  selling  se‘a.sons.  In  1878  Sage 
ele'clare'd  that  his  Tededo  yarel  had  bee'n  losing  moiu'y  ste'adily  for  five 
years.'^  Nevertheless  he  made  no  attempt  to  close  out  the  yard. 
Since  price  de'cline  brought  no  appre'ciable  contrae'tion  of  the  number 
of  prexlucers,  the  scope  eif  their  enterpri.se,  or  total  prexluetion,  one  is 


'  Saginaw  Hoarel  of  Trade,  Third  Annual  Review  (Ka.st  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
1884),  pp.  26-28;  I.«eson,  History  of  Saginaw  County,  Michigan  (Chicago,  1881), 
pp.  399- '  .  Prices  are  quoted  in  terms  of  the  three  grades  of  lumber;  opening 

quotattv  .s  are  those  made  in  the  spring. 

2  Henry  W.  Sage  to  Dean  Sage,  Dec.  14,  1880.  Henry  W.  Sage  Collection. 
Library  eef  Regional  History,  Cornell  Cniversity.  All  letters  cite<l  hereafter  are 
from  this  collection. 

H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  Co.,  Toledo,  Oct.  20,  1878. 
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1(‘(1  to  conchule  that,  th'spitc  complaints,  some  profits  were  made  on 
(*aeh  season’s  sales  with  the  possible  (*xeeption  of  the  most  seven* 
(l(*j)r(‘ssion  years.  Evi'ii  in  thosi*  y(*ars,  somi*  pro(lue(*rs  math*  mon(*y. 
In  June  of  1874,  after  eontinuous  eomjilaint  of  sales  math*  at  anti 
beltiw  et)st,  Sagt*  rt*pt)rtt*d  to  his  .son,  “We  can  make  a  litth*  tin  Luml)t*r 
this  yt*ar.  .  .  .  But  it  wtmt  bt*  mueh  at  l)t*st — Not  7  jM*r  cent  on  our 
capital 

During  the  th*prt*ssion,  mill  t)perators  eon.sistt*ntly  blamt*tl  their 
h)sst*s  t)n  t)vt“r.supply.  7'hv  Lutnhrrman's  Gazette  urgt'tl  mill  mt'n  tt) 
avoitl  t)vt*rstt)eking  the  markt*ts,’’  anti  lumbermt*n  eomnn*ntetl  that 
“It  w  ill  bt*  a  bh‘s.st*d  thing  if  the  mills  have  tt)  rt*st  for  want  t)f  Ltigs 
Since  tht*  th*elint*  in  itself  .st*(>mt*tl  tt)  protluet*  little  in  tht*  way  of  natural 
et)ntraetit)n,  efforts  wen*  math*  fn)m  timt*  tt)  time  to  ft)rm  an  t)rganiza- 
tion  of  lumbermen  which  wt)ultl  t*fft*et  limitation  t)f  prt)thietit)n.  But 
thest*  t*fft)rts  eamt*  tt)  nt)thing.  As  t)nt*  nt*w  .s|)ap(*r  et)mmt*nt  rt*print<*tl 
in  the  Gazette  .summarizt*tl  tht*  .situatit)n  in  1884,  “A  et)net*rt  t)f  action 
in  shutting  tlown  the  mills  is  imi)raetieabh*,  anti  .sht)uhl  tht*  et)nvt*ntit)n 
th*eith*  upt)n  st)mt*thing,  mt)st  t)f  tin*  mill  mt*n  will  gt)  ht)mt*  and  th)  as 
tht*y  ph*ast*.’’"  Sagt*  n*et)gnizt*tl  tin*  basic  prt)bh*m  of  intlividualisni  in 
tht*  intiustry  when  ht*  wrott*  his  t*x-partnt*r,  “Yt)U  anti  I  may  dost*  t)ur 
mills  anti  our  nt*ighbt)rs  w  ill  i)roduet*  mort*  as  a  et)nst*qu(*net*  Let  t)ur 
nt*ighbors  eh)st*  tht*irs  anti  wt*  run  t)urs  nights  to  fill  tht*  gap.”^ 

Tht*  Saginaw  Valh*y  mill  mt*n  hatl  t*vt)lvt*tl  an  t*ff(*etivt*  ])t)ol  ft)r 
hantlling  th(*ir  .salt  prt)tluetit)n.  Priet*s  wert*  maintaint*tl  by  s(*lling  to 
tht*  Michigan  Salt  A.ssoeiatit)n  tht*  total  output  of  tht*  \’alh*y’s  mills. 
Tht*  A.s.s()eiation  et)uhl  tht*n  ht)hl  tht*  .salt  until  it  eomman(h*tl  a  profit- 
abh*  priet*.  Tht*  salt  manufaetun*rs  wt*n*  ith*ntieal  with  tin*  lumbt*r 
manufaetun*rs,  yt*t  t*vith*ntly  tht*  .samt*  .solution  ditl  not  work  in  tin* 
east*  of  lumbt*r.  Xt)  thnibt  tin*  phy.sieal  probh*m  of  stttring  manu- 
faetur«*d  lumb(*r  until  tin*  priet*  levt*l  rost*,  was  far  gr(*att*r  than  in  tin* 
east*  of  .salt.  Furtln*rmore  tin*  capital  retiuirt*d  tt)  t*nablt*  .such  a 
Lumbt*r  Asst)eiatit)n  tt)  ])ay  prt)tluet*rs  ft)r  tht*ir  t*urrt*nt  t)utput  t)vt*r 
any  great  h*ngth  t)f  timt*  was  prt)hibitivt*.  Lumbi*r  was  tin*  majt)r 
itt*m  t)f  prt)tluetit)n  in  tin*  \’alh*y;  salt  a  prt)fitabh*  but  .st‘et)ntlary  in- 
tt*rt*st. 


‘  H.  VV.  Sagt*  ti>  Dt'an  Sagt*,  .luiit*  2,  1K74. 

■'*  K.  g.,  Tht'  Liimht rnian’s  dazcltf.  III,  N(».  3,  t»7. 
'*  H.  \V.  Sagt*  to  A.  P.  Hiewt'r,  .luly  22,  1S74. 

'  The  Liiuibtrmnu's  (Sazdtr,  .\XV.  No.  7. 

'  H.  W.  Sagt*  to  .lohn  M«*(!ra\\,  Oct.  2H,  1S74. 
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In  these  years,  since  the  mill  operators  found  themselves  unable  to 
maintain  prices  by  restricting  output,  each  of  them  turned  to  his 
costs  of  production  in  an  effort  to  maintain  profits.  The  lumberman 
usually  meant  by  his  cost  of  production  his  bills  for  stumpage,  legging, 
booming,  driving,  and  sawing.  To  these  w^as  added  a  rough  figure  to 
cover  interest  and  repairs.  Stumpage  generally  represented  a  sunk 
cost.  In  all  other  items,  labor  was  a  prominent  element.®  Thus  the 
pressure  of  a  declining  market  invariably  meant  pressure  upon  the 
wage  level  in  the  mills,  woods,  and  yards. 

Such  a  reflection  of  market  pressures  on  wage  rates  was  generally 
considered  justified — except  by  a  portion  of  the  laboring  population. 
The  employer  declan'd  (and  most  of  the  community  echoed  his 
declaration)  “that  the  compensations  of  labor  must  be  regulated  by 
the  conditions  of  trade,  and  the  ratios  of  profit.  .  .  The  worker’s 
services  were  factors  in  production  whose  cost  was  adjusted  in  terms 
of  the  maintenance  of  production  and  profit.  The  worker  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  had  no  bargaining  pow’er,  and  it  was  only  as  an  individual 
that  his  employer  would  treat  viith  him. 

Particularly  during  periods  of  labor  unrest  the  newspapers  and 
trade  journals  published  admonitions  against  the  false  division  lx‘- 
tween  capital  and  labor.  Capital  and  labor  are  i*quivalents,  ran  the 
argument.  Labor  is  the  capital  of  the  worker.*’  Suggestions  as  to 
how  the  profits  of  enterprise  could  be  equitably  divided  between  the 
capitalist  and  the  lalwrei  u.sually  re.solved  themseh’es  into  this  typical 
employer’s  statement,  “Employers  know  what  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  products  of  I^ibor  and  will  pay  all  they  can  afford  to — ,”*2 
demonstrating  again  the  complete  divorc(*  of  the  worker  from  the 
wage-determination  process. 

**  The  Lumberman's  (iazette  for  Apr.,  1877,  IX,  No.  15,  24.5,  offers  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  cost  of  luinl)erinK  was  computed.  The  figures  repri^ent  co.st 
per  thousand  feet  of  lumlK'r: 


Stumpage 

*2  00 

L>gging 

2  .50 

K(K)ming  k  Driving 

92 

Sawing 

1  60 

Wear,  Taxes,  int-st,  depre<‘iation 

1  00 

$8  02 

">  Ibid.,  VII,  No.  20. 

"  Ibid.,  I,  No.  3,  9. 

H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  Co.,  Wenona,  .luly  1 1,  1872. 
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The  capitalist  justified  his  i)osition  during  iMM-iwls  of  labor  conflict 
in  terms  of  his  function  as  the  pnxlucer  of  goods  for  the  community 
and  as  th(‘  employer  of  labor.  On  his  wealth  deixmded  the  well- 
Ix'ing  of  his  community.  This  justification  certainly  was  acceptable 
to  most  of  his  conti'inporaries.  Thus  a  Democratic — in  the  Saginaw 
X’alley  this  party  was  more  closely  aligned  with  the  workingmen  — 
newspapi'r  di.s])arag(Hl  a  National  Party  candidati*  on  the  grounds 
that  “He  is  not  ...  a  capitalist  of  th(‘  kind  that  inti'lligent  working¬ 
men  tolerate  and  recognizi*  tlu*  usiduliK'ss  of — a  cajiitalist  who  u.s(‘s 
his  capital  in  furnishing  (‘inployment  to  otluMs.”'-^  If  emjiloyer  and 
(*mploy(‘(*  met  on  tlu*  common  ground  of  production  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  tlu'  great  sin  against  the  community  becanu*  the  strike  and 
the  lock-out  or  mori*  practically,  the  strike,  sinc(>  the  lock-out  usually 
resulted  from  the  striki*  (or  the  forced  halt  to  production  by  that 
portion  of  the  community,  the  laborers)  which  sought  to  benefit  itself 
at  the  expi'iise  of  the  rest  of  society,  producers  and  consumers. 

It  was  generally  conc('d(‘d  then  that  the  employer’s  obligation  to  his 
workers  was  defimxl  by  sujiplying  them  with  work.  When  depression 
oviutook  an  industry  the  employ(‘e  had  to  co-operate  and  take  the 
“cut”  in  wag('s.  Sympathy  with  the  workiMs’  {flight  was  express(*d 
but  no  r(*ally  constructive  formula  was  advanced  to  ameliorate  it. 
The  Bay  City  Observer,  a  Di'inocratic  pajH'r,  offeri'd  a  radical  sugges¬ 
tion  in  1879  wIk'Ii  it  contended  that  “Our  large  land  owners  could 
well  afford  to,4£jv(‘  poor  industrious  laboriTs  forty  acr(*s  out  of  every 
one  hundred  ami  sixty  they  hold  lying  unimproved.’’’^  But  the  “Go 
West  young  man’’  solution  was  neither  real  nor  practicable.  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  workers  into  unions  which  would  give  them  the  power 
to  bargain  coll(*ctively  ran  count(*r  to  the  individualism  of  the  ix‘ri(Kl. 
Kven  for  the  worker,  unionization  was  largely  a  new  and  foreign  idea. 

What  remained  for  th(‘  work(*r,  given  the  condition  of  the  industry 
and  the  prevailing  business  philosophy,  was  to  take  his  pay  cut.  When 
he  i)rot('st<*d  by  riots  or  strike's,  he  was  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
abu.s('.  Th('  .solx'r  Lumbennan's  Gazette  {lut  down  the  workei’s  dis- 
.sati.sfaction  during  the  depression  to  unwillingness  to  curtail  an 
extravagant  standard  of  living.  “The  laborer  who  on  four  dollats  a 
day,  could  dress  his  wife  in  silks,  and  have  money  in  his  pockets, 
cannot  understand  why  his  wages  uiuk'r  the  change'd  condition  of 


Hay  City  Observer,  Apr.  (i,  1H7S. 
Ibiit.,  Feb.  9,  1879. 
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business,  should  be  cut  down  to  twelve  shillings,  and  he  vainly  strives 
to  keep  up  the  habits  acquired  in  inort‘  pros|X‘rous  times.”*'’  The 
Gazette's  editor  st'emed  unaware  that  his  $4.00  figure  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Only  unusually  responsible  positions  could  command  such 
a  price,  and  thosi'  only  during  an  unusually  prosperous  period.  The 
$1.50  figure  was  more  nearly  what  common  labor  received. 

Over  the  long  period  of  lumlHT  production  in  the  Talley  the  money 
wage  did  apparently  increast*.  About  1850  when  a  mill  employed 
.seven  men  for  each  twelve-hour  shift,  the  average  wage  for  ail  workers 
amounted  to  $1 .00  a  day,'*’  or  something  less  than  one  dollar  a  day  for 
common  hands.  By  1860  the  average*  wage*  paid  in  the  Valley  for 
e*omme)n  labor  had  risen  to  $1.12^.  The  post-Civil  War  |)erie)d 
breiught  even  highe*r  wage*s.  A  confe*re*ne*e*  of  Bay  County  manu- 
factim*rs*'  in  1865  agre*e*d  on  a  wage  .scale  that  rangeel  from  $1.50  for 
e*eimmon  laborers  to  $3.00  a  day  for  circular  sawyers.  Thren*  deillars 
a  eiay  was  a  high  rate,  but  in  a  mill  like*  that  of  Sage*-McGraw  Com¬ 
pany,  the*  large*st  in  the  Valle*y  in  that  year,  only  one*  ciirular  saw  was 
in  use,  ie*quiring  the  se'rvice's  of  perhaps  two  sawyers,  e>ne  for  the  night 
and  one  for  the*  elay  .shift.  Only  erne  first  engine*er,  who  was  by  this 
scale  to  receive  $2.00  a  eiay,  was  e*mploye>tl.  For  the  great  bulk  of  the 
e*mple)yee*s,  wage*s  ran  from  $1.50*  to  $1.75.  More*e)ve*r,  higher  meiney 
wage*s  in  this  pe*riod  ran  parallel  with  high  prices.  The*  confe*rene*e* 
which  dete*rmine*d  the*  wage*  scale  was  also  cone*e*rned  with  means  by 
whie*h  the*  merchants  might  Ijc  brought  “to  e*e)oi)e*rate  with  the*  manu¬ 
facturers  in  re*ste)ring  traele*  to  an  e*e}uilibrium  eui  a  living  basis,” 
that  is,  the  me*ans  by  whie*h  pne*e*s  might  Im*  le)were*el  to  make*  the* 
primary  e)bje*ct  e)f  the*  meeting,  wage*  re*eluctie)n,  pe)s.sible.  A  uniem 
store*  was  sugge*ste*el  but  it  was  de*ciele*d  te)  heild  that  po.ssibility  in 
re.serve.  The*  re*pe)rt  eai  this  e*e)nfe*re*ne*e  tenels  te)  l)e*ar  e)ut  the*  gene*ral- 
izatiein  that  re*al  wage*s  up  to  1870  “te*nele*el  to  me)ve*  inve*rse*ly  with  the* 
ge*neral  level  e)f  prie*es.”'" 

Lumbe*rmairs  Pre)e*lamation  publishe*el  during  the*  1872  strike* 
liste*d  the*  ave*rage*  elaily  wage*  paiel  e)n  the*  first  of  July  from  1863  te) 
1872  to  ele*me)nstrate*  the*  rise*  in  me)ne*y  wage*.s.  The*  last  figure*  $2.30 

\  The  Lumberman's  Gazette,  VII,  Xo.  20. 

Lee*si»n,  o/>.  cit.,  p.  384. 

'■  Hay  City  Journal,  .Juno  8,  186.'). 

Ibid. 

C’he.'<te*r  W.  Wright,  Economic  History  of  the  I'nited  States  (New  York,  1941), 

j  p.  752. 
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— coiniiarod  favorably  with  tiu*  first — $1.52.“”  However,  the  figures 
giv’i'ii  h(‘re  are  averag<‘  ones,  which  do  not  r(‘v<‘al  the  significant  dif- 
ferenci's  among  the  wagi's  of  common  labor,  skilled  engim^iTs  and 
sawyers,  and  administrative  staff.  Since  they  wen*  Ix'ing  u.si'd  to 
prove  the  mill  owner’s  point,  thesi*  figun*s  may  lx*  sus|M*ct.  Tlu*  risi* 
in  wag(*s,  moreover,  was  not  continuous.  In  1870  a  15  jier  cent  cut 
had  b(H*n  r(*.solved  upon  by  Saginaw  \’all(‘y  salt  and  lumlx'r  manu¬ 
facturers  “in  view  of  the  decliije  in  lumber  and  salt,  and  the  n'duced 
prices  of  articles  of  subsistence.’’^'  This  cut  may  be  n'flected  in  the 
average  daily  wage  figun*  for  July,  1870 — $2.12 — as  compan'd  with 
$2.22  cited  for  1869.^^  From  1870  to  1872  wages  tended  to  ri.se  again; 
the  average  wage  of  H.  W.  Sagi*  and  Company  in  July  of  1872  was  as 
high  as  $2.33.“» 

In  1873  the  downward  swing  of  money  wag(*s  lx‘gan  again,  and  in 
the  depr(‘.ssion  period  real  wages  too  tended  to  follow  prices  down¬ 
ward.-^  The  mill  of  H.  W.  Sage  and  Company  had  reduced  its  av(‘r- 
age  wage  to  $2.14  by  July  of  1873,  bi'fon*  the  panic  struck.  Thereaft(*r 
the  pressures  of  the  market  were  reflected  in  persistent  attempts  to 
force  down  wages  so  as  to  cut  jiroduction  costs.  Sagi*  contended  that 
manufacturer  could  not  long  continue  “to  lx*  deaf  and  blind  to  the 
fact  that  we  must  redu(*(*  cost,  and  r(*strict  production — both — if  we 
mak(*  lumlx*r  trade  j)r(xhu*e  anything  sav(*  loss  and  disaster."-'^  His 
object  was  to  gain  a  “concert  of  action”  among  the  mill  owners  of  the 
\*all<‘y  to  postpone  sending  m(*n  to  the  wixxis  until  they  wi'ri*  pr(*pan*d 
to  acc(*pt  $20  a  month  as  wag(*s.  Tlu*  postpon(*ment  would  serve  not 
only  to  gain  lower  wages  and  tlu*r(*by  low(*r  prixiuction  costs,  but  also 
to  limit  production.  It  is  triu*  that  Sag(*  did  not  cut  much  timber  in 
1873,  but  du(*  to  tlu*  strike*  of  1872  and  unu.sually  dry  weather  that 
y(*ar  which  k(*pt  the  stock  in  the*  wex)ds,  he  hael  a  ple*ntiful  supply  in 

1873.  His  e)wn  prexluctiem  figure  went  frean  the  unu.sually  le)W  12,- 
940,519  fe*e*t  in  1872  te)  20,370,670  in  1873  and  25,111,595  fee*t  in 

1874, “”  giving  no  inelie*atie)n  that  e*ffe*e*tive*  limitatieai  e)f  proehiction 
had  be*en  achieved. 


Half  ('itij  Daily  Journal,  .July  3,  1872. 

Iosco  County  Gazette,  Mar.  31,  1870. 

Hay  City  Da  ly  Journal,  .July  3,  1872. 

H.  W.  Siige  to  S.  A.  Plummer,  .July  1.5,  1872. 

Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  7.52. 

H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  Co.,  Wenona,  Sept.  11,  1873. 
H.  K.  Page,  History  of  Hay  County  (Chicago,  1883),  p.  .52. 
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The  (‘mployers  of  the  \’all(‘y  wen*  giTierally  more  sueei^ssful  in 
eomhiniiig  to  r(*(luce  wagi's.  In  S<‘pt(‘mber  of  1873  a  12|^  piT  cent 
n'dnetion  was  agreed  on  by  tlu*  inannfaetnrei*s.-'  In  Ajiril  of  1874 
Sage  considered  12  shillings  or  81.50  enough  for  common  labor.^^  The 
Lumhermaii  s  Gazette  qnotc'd  81.75  as  the  average*  daily  price  of 
common  labor  in  the  Valley  in  1874;  by  1877  this  had  dropjK'd  to 
81.25.^’*  Howev’er,  three  months  b(*fore  the  last  figure*  was  re*pe)rte*el 
the  same*  journal  not  eel  that  e*e)mmon  laborers  were*  ree*(*iving  from 
00  cents  to  81.25.'^®  If  we  eliviele*  the*  monthly  wage*s  oi  e*e>mmon  labor, 
as  re*porte*d  by  the  Bay  City  Tribune  in  1885,  l)y  26  (the  numlK*r  of 
working  elays  [jer  month),  the*  daily  wage  can  Im*  de*te*rmine*d  for  1876 
as  81.31  to  81.46,  for  1877,  81.23  te)  81.38. Kviele*ntly  the  piice 
level  was  not  .suffie*ie*ntly  leiw  to  ce)miH*nsate  for  wage*  re'ductions. 
Thus,  the  e*elitor  of  the  Saginaw  Daily  Courier  .sought  in  vain  to  dis¬ 
cover  “what  is  to  become  e)f  the  labore*i-s  who  get  only  81.00  a  eiay  anel 
are  oblige*ei  to  pay  813.00  a  barrel  for  flour  anel  81.50  a  bushel  for 
potatex*s.  .  .  .  same*  newspajK*!’  e*arried  the  notice  that  “The 

manager  ejf  the  McGraw  mill  has  notifie*el  the  keepe*r  e)f  his  boarding 
hou.se;  that  he  must  re*due*e  the*  prie*e  of  board  to  corre*sponel  with  the 
re'duction  of  mill  wage*.s.”’^-^ 

As  the*  table  below  ele*mon.strate*.s,  there*  was  no  significant  improve¬ 
ment  until  1880.  VVage*s  then  iM'gan  to  advane*e*  only  to  drop  again 
in  1884. 

Range  of  Average  Daily  Wages  of  Common  Lahor'^^ 


187() 

$1  31 

-  *1.40 

1877 

1  23 

-  1  ;}8 

1878 

1.23 

-  1  40 

1879 

1  23 

-  1.38 

1880 

1  27 

-  1  40 

1881 

1.31 

-  1  no 

1882 

1.38 

-  1.74 

1883 

1.38 

-  1  7n 

1884 

1  31 

-  1  02 

Thf  Lumberman's  Gazette,  III,  No.  3,  fi(»;  Half  ('itij  Tribune,  Sept.  29,  1873. 

H.  W.  Sage*  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  ('o.,  VVenona,  Apr.  22,  1874. 

The  Lumberman’s  Gazette,  XI,  No.  7,  100. 

Ibid.,  IX,  No.  20,  343. 

Hay  ('ity  Tribune,  .Inly  8.  188.'). 

*-■  Saginaie  Daily  Courier,  .\pr.  29,  1877. 

Ibid. 

•**  Hay  City  Tribune,  .Inly  8,  188.').  The  figures  are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
monthly  wage  given  by  20. 
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By  1885  the  wafio  level  of  the  industry  was  seriously  affected.  Of  the 
4,232  men  employed  by  77  mills  in  the  Valley,  54  jxt  cent  earned 
$1.62J4  or  less.’^’ 

Thus  the  substantial  rise  in  money  wages  from  1860  through  1872 
was  sharply  curtailed  in  1873.  Wages  tended  to  ri.se  again  in  the  early 
eighties,  but  not  as  much  as  in  the  fii-st  period,  and  again  the  rise  was 
curtailed  by  d(‘pression.  The  wag('  level,  then,  was  highly  responsive 
to  a  decline  in  the  price  of  lumber,  jicrhaps  less  nvsponsive  to  a  ri.s(‘  in 
price.  Unfortunately,  the  figures  above  do  not  ilhi.strate  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  wages  within  a  giv(‘n  s(‘ason.  This,  obviously,  was  of  major 
importance  to  the  worker. 

A  depressed  wage  h'vel  was  not  th(*  only  factor  the  laborr*!',  and 
e.specially  the  common  laborer,  had  to  contend  with.  His  job  involved 
a  high  d(*gi(*(‘  of  ins(‘cuiity.  Th(‘  mill  o|H‘rated  only  part  of  the  y(‘ar 
and  in  some  .s(‘asons  started  late.  If  production  was  maintairn'd 
beyond  the  tirnr*  wh(‘n  stocking  ojreiations  were  Ix'gun,  therr*  might 
Ih‘  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  in  the  woods  to  suppl('rn(*nt  mill  wages. 

Twelv(‘  hours  was  the  usual  working  day  during  the  sixti(‘s  and  wi'll 
into  the  s(‘V(*nties  wIumi  eleviMi  arrd  a  half  or  (>l(‘ven  gr  adually  In'camr* 
th(*  rul<‘.  Th(‘  long  working  day  pr'csented  a  p(*culiar  strain  irr  the  mills 
wh(*r(‘  the  huge  saws  w(*r(*  not  (‘quipjx'd  with  .safety  d(*vices.  The 
Lumhermari's  (iazette  devoted  a  column  in  (*ach  is.sue  to  a  listing  of 
.sawmill  accid('rrts;  often  these  corrclirded  with  advice  to  tlx*  worker  to 
be  rnorr*  car-(*ful.  The  frerptency  of  accid(*nt.s  did  not  lessen  their 
horTor.  G<‘rx*rally  there  was  rto  accid<*nt  irtsurarrce  to  providr*  for  th<* 
irrjur’ed  man  or  his  family ;  in  .spnx*  ca.ses  (*mployer  s  made  gifts  of  morr(*y 
and  provi.sioris;  in  many  nurrr*  the  workr'r’s  contribirtc'd  toward  a  furtd 
to  protc'ct  their  nx‘mlx*rs,  or  gav(*  dirx'ctly  to  tlx*  victim. 

To  discrr.ss  irr  arry  d(*tail  tlx*  living  corrditions  of  th(*  wor’k(*rs,  it  will 
lx*  profitable  to  d(*al  particularly  with  orx*  mill  town  which  was  typical 
of  the  \’alh*y.  \Vh(*rr  Henry  W.  Sage  arrd  .lohrr  McGraw  birilt  th(*ir 
great  mill  in  1864  th(*y  had  also  to  brrild  a  community  to  s(*rvic«*  it. 
Their  2()()-acr(*  initial  prrreha.sr*  was  barr*  of  buildirrgs.  Tlx*y  platt(*d 
th(*  tract,  divid(*d  it  into  lots  arrd  lx*gan  to  .s(*ll  to  tlx*  nx*rchants  who 
w(*r<*  attract(*d  to  th(*  irrfant  community;  ofterr  Sagr*  and  McGraw 
financ(*d  the  rrewcom(*rs  by  takirrg  mortg*ag(*.s  on  their  land,  their  rx*w 
stor(*s,  and  rx*w  h()m<*.s.  Housing  for  tlx*  working  cr-(*w  was  an  irnnu*- 


•'**  Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  Third  Auniinl  Hr  port 
(Lansing,  Michigan,  ISSti),  p.  Hi. 
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diate  necessity.  Sage  and  McGraw,  as  the  only  large  capitalists  on 
the  .scene  and  as  the  ptMsons  most  directly  concerned  in  maintaining 
a  laboi  force,  had  to  build  boardinghoii.ses  for  their  men.  Usually 
these  \v(‘re  rented  as  .soon  as  |M)ssible  by  the  owners  to  individuals 
who  ran  them  on  a  profit-making  basis.  The  company  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  .sever  all  connection  with  the  manag(‘ment  of  the  boarding¬ 
houses.  Th(‘  allowances  it  made  for  board  determin<‘d  the  prices 
boardinghou.s(‘  k(H*p(*i-s  could  charg(*.  Sag(‘’.s  ord(*r  to  his  mill  execu¬ 
tive,  “Don’t  pay  Roiu'ck  6)^  pr  w(‘(‘k  for  his  board — let  him  (luit 
theie  and  go  wh(*re  he  can  g(‘t  board  for  $5 — undoubtedly  hatl 
much  to  do  with  the  price*  scale  and  conseepu'ntly  with  the*  quality  of 
food  and  service*  pre)viele*el  by  the  boarelingheni.se*  ke*e|M*r.  Dire*e*tie)n  of 
worke*rs  frenn  erne*  te>  ane)the*r  e)f  the*  boarelinghe)use*s  by  the*  mill  man- 
age*r.s  ce)ulel  anel  eliel  take*  plae*e*.  If  the*  ba.si.s  uf  .sue*h  elire*ctie>n  was  the* 
ame)unt  of  traele*  the*  be)arelinghe)U.se  ke*e*pe*r  breaight  te)  the*  ste)ie*  in 
which  the  e'ennpany  had  an  inte*re*st,’^'  a  further  link  was  pre)vdd(‘ti  for 
the  chain  that  ke*pt  the*  e-ommunity  within  the  limits  of  a  e*e)mpany 
teiwn,  a  te)wn  in  which  the*  e*e)!itre)lling  jiersemality  was  that  e)f  the  mill 
owne*r. 

Weuke*r.s  with  familie*s  re*tiuire*d  me)re*  elabe)rate  housing  facilities 
than  the*  be)arelinghe)u.s(*s.  Again  the  mill  e>wne*r  had  initially  to  builel 
the  cottage's  anel  tene*me*nts  calleel  feir.  The  te*ne*me*nt  henise  built  by 
Sage-McGraw  was  elescrilK'd  by  a  historian  e)f  Bay  Ceamty:  “400  feet 
long  anel  twenty  fenir  fee*t  wide,  two  stories  high,  elivide*d  into  twenty- 
five  suits  [.sic]  of  aiiartments,  e*ach  having  a  brie*k  yard  and  woe>d- 
she*el.”-^  The*.se  accomme)dation.s  came*  to  1m*  e*alled  the  “Barracks” 
anel  aequire*el  a  re*putatie)n  to  e*qual  that  eli.sparaging  title.  As  “the 
heaelejuartei’s  feer  rats,  mice,  ceK*kre)ae*he*s,  be*elbugs,  anel  lie*e,”'^  the 
mill  reew  meant  for  its  inhabitants  a  seicial  stigma  as  we*ll  as  physical 
dise*emifort.  One*  re*.*<iele*nt  of  the  e*ommunity  re*calls  that  his  mother, 
the  wife  of  a  leM*al  me*re*hant,  “instructe*el  the*  te*ache*r  to  se*at  my  sister 
with  .seune  girl  whe)  did  ne)t  live*  in  the  barracks.  .  .  The  barrier 
lM*twe*e'n  the*  mieldle*-cla.ss  merchants  anel  pre)fe*.s.sional  |x*e>ple  and  the 
laboring  group  thus  was  he‘ighte*ned  by  eliflfe*re*nces  in  liWng  condi- 


H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  Co.,  Wenona,  Nov.  20,  1S73. 

■'*  H.  W.  Sage  to  J.  H.  Plum,  Mar.  22,  1871. 

3^  Page,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 

From  a  speech  of  Gejorge  X.  Allen  delivereil  to  the  Exchange  Club  of  Bay 
City,  19.50. 

^0  Ibid. 
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tions.  The  former  brought  with  them  a  tradition,  quickly  implement¬ 
ed  in  the  new  community,  of  spending  leisure  in  church  activities,  on 
the  school  boards,  in  political  clubs  and  debating  societies.  The  latter, 
it  was  ge*nerally  believed,  sjK'iit  their  leisure  in  the  tavcu  ns,  numerous, 
prominent,  and  noisy.  It  was  this  barrier  ixuliaps  which  made  it 
easier  for  the  mill  o|X‘rator  to  justify  reduction  of  wag(*s  to  th(‘ 
influential  portion  of  the  community. 

However,  the  respi'ctable  elements  of  the  community  could  not  be 
stirred  into  .si^arching  out  the  incendiary  who  burn<‘d  down  the  mill 
row  in  1875.  Sag(‘  himself  admitted  that  the  loss  of  the  Bariacks  was 
one  “that  we  and  the  village  of  Wenona  can  well  endure.  .  .  But 
Sage  was  distre.ssed  by  tlu*  villag(*rs’  complaciMicy  toward  the  .siH'king 
out  of  “the  villains”  who  had  set  fire  to  th(>  building.  H(*  urg(‘d  that 
tin*  ministi'i-  “preach  a  sermon  on  tlu*  subj(‘ct  and  try  to  arouse  the 
moral  sentinuMit  of  th(‘  community  to  a  .s(*ns(‘  of  tlu'ir  danger.  .  . 
Whether  or  not  the  sermon  was  preached  and  th(‘  villagers  aroused, 
the  $300  n*ward  wiait  unclaim(*d. 

Besid(‘s  th<‘  Barracks  and  boardinghouses.  Sage  built  cottages  to 
house*  work(‘i-s  with  families.  Th(*se  w(*r(‘  modest  affairs  which  in  1873 
rent(‘d  at  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  pe'r  month. Th(‘y  were  inten<h*d 
primarily  for  workei-s  (*mployed  by  the  company,  and  the*  mill  man- 
ag(*r  was  instruct(*d  “  ...  if  tlu'n*  are  t(*nants  who  don’t  work  for  us 
and  you  need  houses  for  those  who  do — g(‘t  the*  house's —  .  .  .  In 
many  case's,  during  the  harel  ye*ars  e)f  the  1870’s,  re*nts  te*nele*el  to  fall 
in  arri'ars.  At  .such  time's  much  de*penele*d  em  the  ge>oel  will  e)f  the*  mill 
owner  anel  the  eli.scre*tie)n  of  the  mill  manager.  Thus  Sage'  was  she>e*ke*el 
to  discove*r  that  an  emple)ye*e  had  occupie*el  one'  eif  the*  house's  “renf 
free"  for  thre'e  ye*ars.^'’  Instructions  to  “e*olle*ct  sharp"  we*re*  give*n 
ofte'ii,  indicating  the*  .se'verity  of  the  de*pre*s.sie)n  anel  the*  impractie*abil- 
ity  of  such  a  polie*y  for  the  manager  who  live*d  in  the  e*e>mmunity.  At 
time's  Sage  advise*d  a  more*  le*ni('nt  policy  with  re'gard  to  those*  te'nants 
the  manage'i  felt  te)  be*  “weirthy”  anel  “who  are  ce'rtainly  te)  work  for 
us.”^*’  But  that  iiolicy  was  ne)t  a  uniform  one*  and  just  a  ye*ar  later  he 
ordered  his  manage*!-  to  “Eje*ct  te*nants  that  don’t  pay — uniformly — 


H.  W.  Sa^e  to  H.  W.  Sane*  anel  Co.,  Wenema,  Dec.  9,  1875. 

«  lUd.,  Dec.  10,  1875. 

The  Lumberman’s  Gazette,  II,  No.  11,  143. 

H.  W.  Sage  tee  H.  W.  Sage  anel  Ce).,  Wenema,  Mar.  22,  1873. 
Ibid.,  Apr.  14,  1873. 

Ibid.,  Mar.  22,  1873. 
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relaxing  only  in  easi^s  wImmi*  there  is  moral  puniosi*  and  disability 
through  siekn(‘ss.”^'  Control  of  housing  facilities  and  th(‘  ability  to 
ilemand  rents  duiing  strike  iM*rio<ls  wlu'ii  the  ineonu*  of  the  working 
population  had  lM*(‘n  eut  off  was  ix'rhaps  tin*  most  obvious  weapon 
the  (‘inployer  eould  command  as  a  r(‘sult  of  tlu*  company  town’s 
d(‘ix*nd(‘nce  on  the  capital  resource's  of  oiu'  man  or  of  a  few  iik'H  whose 
intere'sts  w(‘re  th(‘  same  in  this  sph(‘r(‘  of  labor  n*lations.  ('ertainly  it 
was  a  w(‘ai)on  which  was  a.scd.  Th<‘  comjiany  town — ev<*n  wln'ii  modi¬ 
fied  by  the'  entrance  of  lu'w  <‘nterpris(*s  of  a  similar  nature'  te'iiele'd  te» 
give*  the*  e'lnploye'r  substantial  anel  elire'ct  exuitreils  eive'r  his  weuking 
fore*e.  What  a  sf)cie>le)gist  has  terme*el  an  “utte'ily  unhype)critie*al 
e'eunbinatiem  e)f  high  pre)fits,gre'at  philanthre)i)y,anel  a  leiw  wage*  se*ale'”^^ 
se'e'ine'el  justifie'el  at  h'ast  to  the'  ve)e*al  peirtiein  eif  the*  e*e)mmunity. 

Strike's  e)e*e*urre*el  in  the  Saginaw  Valle*y  with  some'  re'gulaiity.  Feir 
the'  meist  part  the'y  we're*  limite'el  in  se'eipe*,  inveilving  emly  a  frae'tieui  eif 
the'  weirking  cre*w.  One*  laste'd  eiidy  fifte*e'n  minute's.  ( )rganizatie)n  e)f 
the'  weirkers  was  usually  atte'inpte'el  afte'r,  neit  be'fe)re'.  the*  e)Utbre*ak  e)f 
a  strike*.  Xeme*  e>f  the*  strike's  e'enilel  be*  saiel  tee  be*  sue*e‘e'ssful.  Typie'al 
is  the*  re'peirt  eif  euie  in  1865  e'alle'el  in  re'spem.'se'  te)  the*  wage'  ie'ehie*tiem 
eh'termine'el  upeai  by  the*  e'e)nfe*re*ne*e‘  eef  manufae*ture'i-s.  'riie*  Hmj  City 
lournal  e'eMiime'nte'el,  “As  the*  supply  eif  labeir  is  .'<ome'what  in  e*xe*e'ss  e)f 
the*  ele'manel.  the*  e‘m|)le)ye'is  e'xpe*rie'ne'e'el  belt  little*  diffie-ulty  in  filling 
the*  plae*e*s  e)f  the*  strike'rs.” *'•'  A  me)re'  than  ph'utiful  supply  e)f  labeir 
hamjie'ie'el  e'ffe'ctive*  pre)te*st  ein  label's  part. 

In  1867  talk  eif  a  strike*  for  higher  wage's  re'ache'el  the*  e'ars  eif  H.  W. 
Sage  whe)  warne'el  that  “Lumbe'i*  is  ele'e-lining  in  value*  anel  sle)w  eif  sale 
at  any  price — anel  wage's  ffhouU  be,  anel  will  be — i)e*rmane'ntly  leiwer 
Ix'fore  the*y  are*  pe'rmane'iitly  highe'r —  ....  We*  are*  willing  to  jiay  for 
labeir  all  eiur  bu.siness  will  warrant — but  we*  e*an’t  at  the  .same  time* 
ine‘rea.se  wage's  eif  labeir — anel  se'll  its  prexlucts  bditw  cost  lumlM'r  e*e)ulel 
not  be*  .seild /rcchy  teielay  in  any  marke't  I  know — Fast  or  We*st-  -/e>  pay 
a  reasonable  business  profit  over  the  cost  of  produetion — Sage  e'X- 
pre'sse's  here  a  e*onvie*tion  that  was  te)  lx*  lu'arel  e've'ii  meire*  ofte*n  afte*r 
1873;  lumber  was  not  re'turning  te)  its  owner  a  ie'a.se>nable'  pre)fit.  In 
the  face  of  this  .situatiem  wage's  hael  te)  go  down. 

Ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1874. 

*’*  H.  8.  Lynd  anel  H.  M.  Lyiid,  MidttUtown  in  Transition  (New  York,  1937), 
p.  70. 

Hay  City  Journal,  June  8,  1865. 

H.  W.  Saj^e  to  J.  G.  Kinory,  July  12,  1867. 
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If  a  strike  was  not  justified  in  poor  times  it  was  considered  equally 
unjustified  in  1872  after  two  comparatively  prosjKMous  years.  Sage 
wrote,  “  .  .  .  never  was  there  so  little  good  reason  for  discontent — 
N(‘ver  was  labor  so  w(‘ll  paid  [This  was  th(‘  year  wIhmi  his  av(‘rag(‘ 
wage  at  the  mill  was  $2.33] — so  fully  occupi(‘d— If  w(‘  can  k(‘ep  it  well 
occupi(‘d  and  wi'll  paid  as  now  our  nations  wealth  will  rapidly  incr(*ase 
and  (‘Very  inteivst  will  jirospi'r — but  d(‘stroy  the  foundation  or  d(*- 
cr(‘as(‘  its  flow  -and  we  shall  very  soon  go  back  to  jioverty — VVe  cant 
stand  the  drain  of  extravagant  {‘xp(‘ns(‘s  and  partial  idh'iu'ss — 

H(‘  ref(‘rr(‘d  by  this  last  statenw'iit  to  the  d(*mand  for  a  ten-hour  day 
in  the  mills  and/or  an  inciTase  in  wages  to  meet  higher  costs  of  living. 
To  satisfy  the  one  would  mean  a  necessary  reduction  of  the  “produc¬ 
tive  power  of  our  mills’’  in  whose  continiu'd  op(‘ration  at  capacity 
Sage  found  the  basis  of  the  nation’s  prosperity.  The  wage  increase  of 
20  |M*r  cent  sought  by  the  mill  hands  would,  Sage  (‘stimat(‘d,  bring  the 
average  daily  wage  up  to  $2.72.  This  figure  compar(*d  unfavorably 
with  that  of  Canadian  mills  which  he  estimated  at  $1.20,  and  these 
Canadian  mills  scrv(*d  the  same  markets  he  sold  to.  In  asking  “How 
long  can  we  compete  with  Canada  in  any  market  when  [ourl  cost  is  so 
much  more — he  felt  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  question  which  must 
give  all  manufacturers  pause  and  force  them  to  act  in  concert  to  resist 
the  new  demands  of  labor.  Comi)etition  within  the  industry  must 
have  a  controlling  influence  on  the  wage  scale. 

About  June  15,  1872,  the  “murmurings’’  for  a  ten-hour  strike 
throughout  the  Saginaw  ValU'y  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
mill  owners.-’'^  The  movement  could  hardly  be  called  an  organized 
on(*.  It  was  not  until  June  28  that  a  meeting  of  the  mill  hands  was 
held  to  discuss  “the  h'asibility  of  striking  on  the  5th  of  July  for  higher 
wag(*s,  or  shorter  hours.  .  .  .  Strikes  on  varying  scales  began  to 
break  out  in  the  first  days  of  July.  There  was  perhaps  a  (leliberate 
slowing  down  of  production  in  the  mills.  Thus  Sage  complained  that 
his  mill  which  should  have  been  cutting  100-200,000  feet  a  day  had 
averaged  only  lx‘tween  60-70,000."^  Nev’ertheless  Sage  was  anxious 
to  keep  his  mill  going  as  long  as  possible  “on  regular  time.’’^®  On  July 


H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage'  and  Co.,  Wenona,  June  17, 1872. 
Ibid.,  July  1,  1872. 

H.  W.  Sage  to  Dean  Sage,  June  17,  1872. 

Hay  City  Daily  Journal,  June  28,  1872. 

H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  C'o.,  Wenona,  July  3,  1872. 
Ibid. 
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3  he  joined  with  the  mill  men  of  57  other  firms  in  Bay  City,  Saginaw 
City,  and  East  Saginaw  in  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  “not  submit  to  any  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  nor  any 
increase  of  wages.  .  .  By  .July  5  most  of  the  mills  had  lieen  shut 
down. 

Eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  men  a.s.sembled  on  July  7  to  listen  to 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  strike.  The  .speech  mast  favorably  received 
was  “delivered  by  a  lady,  Mrs,  Craddock,  who  we  are  told  is  the  wife 
of  a  laboring  man.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Craddock  was  not  harsh  with  mill 
owners — said  nothing  calculated  to  create  inharmonious  actions,  but 
merely  argued  for  the  ten  hour  .sy.stem,  and  upheld  the  men  on  lawful 
actions  to  gain  their  point,  and  as  a  whole  she  acquitted  herself  in  a 
very  becoming  and  lady-like  manner.”"’^  Mrs.  Craddock,  unaware  or 
unconvinced  of  the  mill  owner’s  arguments  that  dealt  with  the  need 
to  maintain  jiroduction  at  full  capacity  to  support  the  nation’s 
economy,  spoke  as  a  laborer’s  wife  who  knew  that  ten  hours  were  long 
enough  on  a  job  wh(‘re  accident  risks  were  extraordinarily  high.  She 
knew  that  when  the  price  of  lumber  went  down  the  mill  manufacturers 
combined  to  force  a  25  ikt  cent  cut  in  wages,  and  she  sought  the  right 
for  the  laborer  to  demand  a  rai.si*  when  the  price  of  food  went  up. 
Arguments  to  the  effect  that  any  wage  increa.se  would  render  im- 
pos.sible  a  ri'asonable  profit  over  the  cost  of  production  impres.sed  her 
not  at  all  when  she  compared  hei-  standard  of  living  with  that  of  the 
mill  owner.’'-*  So  in  what  may  very  well  have  been  a  “lady-like 
manner,’’  Mrs.  Craddock  aired  the  grievances  most  real  to  the  mill 
hand,  and  “was  most  rapturously  cheered.’’ 

The  mill  owners  had,  m(‘anwhile,  effected  a  working  agreement  to 
present  a  uniform  show  of  resistance  toward  the  strikers’  demands. 
The  resolve  of  the  Lumbi'rman’s  Proclamation  was  adhered  to  fairly 
consistently.  A  shutdown  at  this  time  did  not  .seem  disastrous  since 
the  lack  of  heavy  rains  that  sea.son  had  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  logs. 
Neverthele.s.s,  mill  men  were  anxious  to  saw  what  they  had  in  exiiecta- 
tion  of  the  large  returns  a  scarcity  on  the  market  would  realize.  Sage 
directed  his  mill  manager  as  early  as  July  8  not  to  “wait  to  know  the 
real  purposes  of  your  men — Get  thimi  together  and  learn  how  many 


Bay  City  Daily  Journal,  July  3,  1872. 
Ibid.,  July  7,  1872. 

»»  Ibid.,  July  10,  1872. 
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and  who  want  to  work  on  our  terms — Then  prepare  to  protect  them 
and  our  property — 

There  was  real  fear  of  mob  violence  and  destruction  of  mill  prop¬ 
erty.  Xo  (‘ffective  organization  existed  among  the  workers.  It  was  a 
restless,  milling  body  of  men  with  no  apparent  leadership  which  the 
mill  m<‘n  faced.  Groups  of  workmen  simply  did  not  show  up  for  work ; 
by  no  means  all  of  the  crew  of  each  mill  joined  the  throng  around  Mrs. 
Craddock  or  joined  the  “mobs”  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  mills 
still  in  operation.  Nevertheless,  the  mob  did  grow  in  numbers,  and, 
formless  and  directionle.ss,  ereated  a  tension  in  the  Valley  which  might 
easily  have  resulted  in  violence.  Sage  was  prepared  to  arm  his  mill 
staff  with  6-shooters  and  Sjx'ncer  rifles,®’  and  gave  orders  to  notify 
the  mob  that  company  officials  were  armed  and  would  protect  the 
mill  propiTty  should  the  town  government  prove  unwilling  or  unable 
to  do  so.®-  Threats  to  burn  down  the  mills  were  received,®^  but  never 
carried  out.  The  mills  after  all  represented  the  only  source  of  income 
to  the  workers. 

On  July  9,  foui  days  after  the  strike  had  “officially”  begun,  the 
laborers  organizixl  a  union  based  on  a  SI. 00  initiation  fee  and  a  25 
cent  monthly  asses.sment.®^  One  of  the  organizers  was  a  Daniel 
O’Hare  who  was  descrilx'd  (by  a  Republican  newspaper  and  in  the 
heat  of  a  political  campaign)  as  “a  man  who  did  something  at  sparring 
and  fighting  till  he  found  it  ea.sier  to  liv’e  on  workingmen’s  wages. . . .”®'’ 
This  Strikers’  Union’s  official  policy  was  nonethcle.ss  temjierate  for, 
on  July  12,  it  offered  a  S25  reward  to  anyone  who  would  bring  about 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  worker  who  had  intimidated  another  so 
that  the  latter  would  not  work  under  the  twelve-hour  system.®®  The 
Strikers’  Union  contributed  little  toward  the  organization  of  the  strike 
movement.  Its  main  function  seems  to  have  been  to  keep  the  workers’ 
families  provisioned,  and  in  the  fall  of  1872  the  Bay  City  contingent 
withdrew  from  its  affiliation  with  the  Saginaw  group  and  was  there¬ 
after  “to  be  carried  on  as  a  purely  benevolent  institution.”®^  In  any 


H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  Co.,  Wenona,  July  8,  1872. 
Ibiil.,  July  o,  1872. 

«-  Ibid.,  July  6,  1872. 

Ibid.,  July  8,  1872. 

Bay  City  Daily  Journal,  July  9,  1872. 

Ibid.,  Oct.  30,  1872. 

8«  Ibid.,  July  12,  1872. 

8’  Ibid.,  Xov.  28,  1872. 
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event,  the  establishment  of  the  union  did  not  imply  the  success  of  a 
policy  of  treating  with  the  mill  operators  as  a  group  or  of  organizing 
the  workers  of  any  one  mill  to  treat  as  a  single  unit  with  their  employ¬ 
er.  The  concept  of  eolleetiv'e  bargaining  was  perhaps  as  alien  to  the 
workers  in  this  iK‘rio<l  as  it  certainly  was  to  employers.  The  former 
had  neither  the  organization  to  work  it  out  nor  the  unity  of  purpo.s(‘ 
upon  which  effective  organization  must  be  ba-st'd.  For  (*xample,  the 
Sage  mill  was  prepan'd  to  start  up  again  .several  times  dunng  the  strike 
period  with  a  partial  crew  who  agrei'd  to  Sage’s  terms.  On  July  9  it 
actually  did  Ix'gin  cutting  again  with  30  or  40  workers  out  of  a  usual 
force  of  100,  only  to  clo.se  down  almost  imnu'diately,  when  .some  of  the 
nuui  decid(‘d  to  quit  again. A  nucleus  staff  rianained  at  the  mill 
until  Sag(*  ordi'red  its  di.sniissal.  And  the  strike  ended  with  the  gradu¬ 
al  willingness  of  numb(*rs  of  workmen  to  go  back  under  the  old 
conditions. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  mill  owner  participated  in  .sporadic 
conferences  of  mill  owners  which  set  the  average  price  of  the  various 
tyiK‘s  of  mill  labor,  this  .system  of  wage  fixing  was  loose  enough  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  justify  his  contention  that  the  price  of  labor  was  a  matter 
to  be  setth?d  ultimately  by  the  individual  mill  owner  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  laborer.  Thus  the  immediate  reaction  of  the  mill  oix'rator,  as 
illustrated  above,  was  to  find  as  many  individual  workingmen  as  were 
willing  to  meet  his  conditions,  put  them  to  work  and  jirotect  them 
from  th(‘  action  of  the  “mob.”  When  the  resumption  and  immediate 
shutdown  of  the  mill  brought  home  to  Sage  the  initial  failure  of  this 
policy,  he  came  to  feel  that  “The  only  renu'dy  for  this  ca.se  is  to  let 
the  whole  laboring  community  ftM'l  the  burden  of  the  strike  till  there 
grows  up  in  tlu‘ir  own  midst  a  sintse  of  their  folly.  .  .  .  Collect  your 
rents  promptly — (‘specially  from  strikers —  Th(‘y  must  not  live  on  us 
while  their  conduct  (h'stroys  us — And  finally,  exasiK‘rated,  he 
ordered  that  the  nucleus  staff  remaining  at  the  mill  be  fired  if  the 
hands  r<‘fns(‘d  to  come  back  at  the  old  wag(‘s  and  hours.  These  peopU* 
he  contended  weR‘  probably  in  .s(‘cr<‘t  sympathy  with  the  strikers  but 
holding  on  to  tlu‘ir  jobs  so  that  they  would  not  lo.se  anything  whether 
the  movement  succeeded  or  faih'd.  He  reix‘ated  that  the  only  way  to 
d(‘al  with  the  strike  was  to  distribute  its  cost  among  the  whole  labor¬ 
ing  community.'® 

««  Ibid.,  July  9,  1872. 

**  H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  Co.,  Wenona,  July  9,  1872. 

■0  Ibid.,  July  13,  1872. 
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By  July  17  the  Bay  City  Daily  Journal  claimed  that  the  strike  was 
about  broken.  Sage’s  mill  had  started  up  with  35  men  and  he  expected 
to  hire  70  or  80  more  that  day.^'  By  July  19  all  the  mill  except  the 
circular  saw  was  miming  the  full  twelve-hour  day.^^  The  greater 
ability  of  the  mill  owners  to  wait  out  the  strike,  particularly  in  the 
face  of  a  scarcity  of  logs,  was  probably  the  major  factor  in  their  suc¬ 
cess.  The  strikers  had  as  a  weapon  a  large  and  fear-inspiring  mob; 
undoubtedly  there  was  some  tmth  in  the  often  rejieated  accusation 
that  strikers  had  intimidated  both  outside  workers  imported  by  the 
mill  owners  and  V’alley  laborers  who  desiied  to  continue  working.  But 
this  could  not  prove  useful  for  very  long  in  the  face  of  the  mill  owner’s 
determination  to  shut  down  rather  than  concede  and  the  abmpt  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  only  source  of  income  of  the  worker.  The  mill  oix‘ra- 
tor  had  also  working  in  his  behalf  the  propaganda  value  of  the  Bay 
City  Journal.  Indeed  the  Journal  had  to  defend  itself  against  the 
charge  that  it  had  been  brought  up  by  the  manufacturei*s."'^  The 
arguments  which  it  listed  against  the  strike  to  defend  its  position  may 
well  have  served  to  make  the  laborer  doubt  the  efficacy  if  not  the 
justice  of  his  action.  It  brought  home  the  fact,  of  which  every  labor¬ 
er’s  family  must  have  been  only  too  well  aware,  that  while  th(‘  em¬ 
ployees  lost  income  the  manufacturers  would  gain  by  the  increase  in 
prices  which  a  small  stock  would  bring.  The  Journal  went  further 
than  some  employers  were  prt'pared  to  go  when  it  questioned  the 
striker’s  very  “right  to  quit  work  at  a  moment’s  notice.’’’^  Even 
should  such  a  right  be  conceded,  the  Journal  advised  the  workers  to 
“consider  well  the  time  for  .such  a  strike,  and  not  mak(‘  it  a  season 
which  is  likely  to  injure  the  entire  community.’’’^ 

Such  arguments  were  completely  in  line  with  those  of  the  mil! 
operator  who  contended  that  the  strikers  “have  against  them  not 
alone  the  employers — but  the  whole  intere.sts  of  .society — ami  quite  as 
much  their  owm”"^^  The  employer’s  attempt  to  di.scover  any  within 
his  organization  who  were  “doubtful’’  with  regard  to  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  to  “learn  where  they  are — who  they  are — and  exactly  how  to 
count  them — they  are  either  for  or  against  and  we  should  know 

Hay  City  Daily  Journal,  July  17,  1872. 

^2  Ibid.,  July  19,  1872. 

■3  Ibid.,  July  10,  1872. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

■®  H.  W.  Sa^e  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  Co.,  Wenona,  July  11,  1872. 
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which — was  elaborated  upon  by  the  Journal  which  declared  that 
“the  entire  blame”  for  the  strike  “can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  a  few 
discontented  demagogues.  .  .  .  These  men  are  marked,  and  will  havi* 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  situations  in  the  Valley,  and  it  is 
IK'rfectly  right  that  all  such  discontented  uncongenial  spirits  should 
Im'  debarred  fiom  work  where  an  insinuating  word  does  as  much  harm 
as  it  has  within  the  last  four  wet‘ks  in  this  section.”'*  The  vocal 
element,  thv«  “n*spectable”  element,  in  the  community  would  not 
concede  the  right  of  workers  to  disnipt  the  proce.ss(*s  of  production. 

We  must  assume  that  the  “discontented  and  uncongenial”  were 
eliminated  by  the.se  methods.  The  twelve-hour  work  day  was  re- 
.siimed.  Perhaps  the  most  .significant  ri'sult  of  the  strike  was  the 
notice  that  “Before  the  strike  lumlx'r  was  .selling  freely  at  $7.00, 
$14.00,  and  $35.00.  .  .  .  Since  the  strike  has  ended  $7.50,  $15.00  and 
$36.00  are  the  figures  at  which  holders  stand  firm.  .  . 

After  the  panic  of  1873  the  chances  for  an  effective  labor  protest 
were  even  weaker.  When  the  employees  of  the  Tittabawassee  Boom 
Company,  which  .serviced  some  of  the  largest  mills  on  the  S  inaw 
Valley,  struck  in  response  to  a  1234  ix’i’  "age  cut,  the>  were 
simply  replaced.*"  Hard  times  had  truly  hit  the  lumlx'r  industry. 
The  Boom  company  re.sort(‘d  to  the  “is.sue  of  $30,000  in  notes  ...  of 
$5  anti  $10,  bearing  10  jrm*  cent  interest”  to  pay  its  labor  bills.  The.se 
notes  were  to  mature  “at  three  and  six  months,  and  the  .several 
merchants  of  the  vall<*y  .  .  .  agreed  to  receive  them  .  .  .  the  .same  as 
cash.”*'  In  Midland,  workers  were  paid  in  “tickets,”  while  their 
wives  and  children  raidt'd  company  wockI  piles  to  keep  warm.*^ 
Nev(*rthele.s.s  production  was  maintaint'd  during  the  depre.s.sion,  pro¬ 
viding  some  if  not  .satisfactory  comptaisation  to  lalM)r.  Riots  were  re¬ 
ported  in  May,  1876.**  A  f(‘w  months  later  Sage  directed  his  manager 
to  “Hire  your  men  U)W  and  jiay  them  from  the  store — We  cannot  raise 
cash  and  there  must  lx*  no  reliance  on  it — .”*^ 

In  th(*  late  fall  of  1879,  when  the  depres.sion  Ix'gan  to  ea.se,  a  fiftwii- 

"  .luly  U),  1872. 

■ '  Han  t'ity  Daily  Journal,  .July  19,  1872. 

■'*  Thf  Lumturman' s  Gazette,  I,  No.  1,  4. 

Hay  ('ity  Daily  Tribune,  Oct.  2  and  Oct.  17,  1873 

Ibid.,  Oct.  17,  1873. 

losro  ('ounty  Gazette,  Dec.  18,  1873. 

'*  The  Lumberman's  Gazette,  V’ll,  No.  20. 

H.  \V.  Sai^e  to  H.  W.  Sa^e  and  C\».,  Wenona,  Nov.  28,  1870. 
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minute  strike  for  higher  wages  among  Sage’s  workers  oeeurred,^'’  for 
with  the  advent  of  better  times  the  tempo  of  labor  agitation  did  not 
decrease.  In  May,  1882,  fourteen  men  at  work  at  the  salt  block  of  H. 
\V.  Sage  and  Company  struck  for  a  one  shilling  advance  which  would 
bring  their  pay  to  $1.75  a  day.  Their  places  wen*  soon  filled  by  others 
“quite  willing  to  accept  the  company’s  terms,  which  are  the  .same  as 
all  other  blocks  along  the  river  are  paying.’’^*’  Again  there  wen*  more 
than  enough  workers  for  the  places  available,  and  no  opportunity  for 
a  better-paid  job  in  the  mills  of  the  \'alley. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  the  coo])(*rs  of  Sag(*’s  mill  comm(*nced 
a  series  of  strikes  for  a  rai.se  in  wag(*.s.  Tin*  most  int(*n*sting  notici* 
connected  with  the.se  strik(*.s  was  of  the  existi'iice  of  a  union  organiza¬ 
tion.*^"  In  1874  during  a  workingman’s  me(*ting  a  Mr.  All(*n,  who  may 
have  b(*en  a  local  merchant,  had  ri.sen  toi'xpress  his  thought  that  “tlu* 
workingmen  had  all  tlu*  privileges  they  wanted  alr(*ady  and  that  we 
should  be  careful  in  organizing  to  consid(*r  the  rights  of  cajatalists  as 
well  as  that  of  the  workingman.”*^**  Sub.'>iequ(*ntly  tlu*  mei'ting  carried 
the  motion  to  convert  this  “society  for  tlu*  lu'iu'fit  of  workingnu*n” 
into  “a  b(*nevol(“nt  protective  lit(*rary  .society.”  From  tlu*  tinu*  of  tlu* 
(*stablishment  of  this  “protective  liti'rary  soci(*ty,”  almost  no  notice* 
at  all  .s(‘(*ms  to  have  b(*(*n  given  in  tlu*  iu*wsi)ap(*rs  and  trade*  jenirnals 
to  labeir  organizatiem  in  the*  \’alle*y. 

Neve*rthe*le*ss.  the*  Knights  e)f  Labeir  hael  be*e*n  ae*tive*  in  the*  \’alle*y. 
Out  e)f  an  e*stimate*el  4,232  nu*n  e*mple)ye*el  by  the*  Saginaw  mills  in 
1885,**'*  the  Knights  claime*d  to  r(*))re'se*nt  3,000.”"  This  eliel  not  make* 
the  Knights  the*  fe)e*al  jiennt  eif  militant  labeir  [)re)te*st,  he>we*ve*i'.  Its 
me*mbe*rship  ie)ll  was  epnte*  he*te*re>ge*ne*e)u.s,  inclueling  traele*snu*n  anel 
city  e)ffie*ials.  Inele*e*el  eluring  the*  Gre*at  Strike*  of  1885  “the*  e>ffie*ial  aiel 
re*nele*re*el  by  the*  Knights  e'e)mi)lie‘ate*el  matte*is,  be*e*au.se*  lu'aiiy  all  e)f 
the*  city  eefficials  in  Saginaw,  East  Saginaw,  anel  Bay  (’ity  we*re*  me*m- 
be*rs  eif  the*  e)rde*r.”"'  Pe*rhaps  be*e*ause*  eif  its  me)tle*y  me*mbe*ishi)),  the* 
Knights  te*nele*d  tei  be*  a  e*e)n.se*rvative*  age*ne*y,  e*autie)ning  the*  strike*rs 

Han  ft///  ('hronirle  anti  Tribune,  0(*t.  8,  1879. 

**'*  Hay  City  Daily  Tribune.  May  9,  1882. 

I  bill.,  .June  13,  1882. 

I'he  Morning  Chronicle,  Bay  C'ity,  Feb.  11,  1874. 

Mie-higan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indastrial  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 19. 

Hay  City  Tribune,  .July  14,  188.5. 

Sidney  Glazer,  Labor  and  Agrarian  Movements  in  Michigan,  lS7H-lSfth‘  (.Ann 
.Arbor,  1932),  p.  96. 
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to  moderate  their  demands,  to  accept  half  a  loaf.  While  the  Great 
Strike  of  1885  was  neither  organized  nor  led  by  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
individual  Knights  played  a  prominent  role. 

The  strike  sei'ms  to  have  originated  in  a  misconception  of  when  the 
ten-hour  law,  whose*  jiassage*  had  lK*en  promot(*d  by  Thomas  Barry— 
a  laborer,  Knight,  and  Democratic-Gr(‘<*nback  m(*ml)<‘r  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  l(*gislature — was  to  take  effect. The*  workers  of  the*  \’alley  w(*re 
convinced  that  the  law  was  to  go  into  op(*ration  on  July  1,  although 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the*  law  was  not  to  Im*  effective  until  Septemb(*r  15. 
About  July  5  and  6,  the  Rust  mills  in  Bay  City  w(*r(*  shut  down  by 
the  strikers.  Soon  the  whole*  Valle*y  was  affe*cte*el  by  the*  agitatieai.  On 
July  8  se>me  400  strike*rs  mare*he*ei  acreiss  the*  brielge*  te)  We*st  Bay  City. 
“The*  ne*ws  spr(*ael  em  the  stre*e*ts  that  the  strike*rs  we*re*  e*e)ming  ae*re)ss 
the*  brielge  to  this  e*ity.  Ae*ce>relingly  the*  mills  eif  L.  L.  He)te*hkiss  Jk 
Company,  W.  H.  Maleme*  &  Cennpany  anel  H.  W.  Sage  «fe  C’emipany, 
thre*e*  e)f  the*  fenir  holeling  enit,  were*  premiptly  shut  elown,  the*  manu- 
fae*ture*rs  saying  that  the*y  wemlel  ne)t  wait  until  the*y  we*re*  e*e)miM*ll(*d 
to”!':i  inenement  hael  initially  ne)  e*e*ntral  elire‘ctie)n.  Rathe*r,  as 
the*  first  mills  .shut  de)wn  anel  the*  re*stle*,ss  mill  hanels  be‘gan  te)  e*e)ngre*- 
gate*.  the*  iele*a  te)e)k  heilel  e)f  mare*hing  from  eene*  mill  tee  ane)the‘r  in  the* 
Valle*y  to  pe*rsejaele*  ov  cm'rcv  the)se*  still  we)rking  te)  je)in  the*m. 

On  .Inly  0  a  ma.ss  me*e*ting  was  lu'lel  in  Bay  C'ity  anel  aelelre*.ss(>el  by 
I)anie*l  ('.  Blinn,  fie*ry  e'elite)r  e)f  the*  Labor  Vimfirator.  The*  e*elite)r  anel 
his  ne*wspape‘r,  which  he*  hael  fe)unele*el  in  Bay  City  in  1884,'*^  hael  a 
brie*f  but  e*e)le)rful  e*are*e*r  in  the*  \’alle*y.  Freem  the*  time*  he*  aelelre*sse*el 
this  fir.st  me*e*ting,  the*  agitatie)n  in  the*  Bay  (Mty  are*a  .se*e‘me*el  te)  e*e‘nte*r 
are)unel  him,  anel  the*  e*e)n.se*rvative*  ne*wspai)e*rs  elire'e*te‘el  the*ir  most 
virule*nt  attacks  teewarel  him.  Thre)Ughout  the*  ceiurse*  e)f  the*  strike*  he*; 
was  re*fe*rre*el  te)  as  the*  .strike*rs’  le*aele‘r,  the*  man  whe)  he*aele*el  the*  me)bs 
which  trie*el  te)  e*le)se*  ele)wn  mills.  Like*  Barry,  are)unel  whe)m  the*  agita- 
tie)n  in  the*  Saginaws  was  e*e*nte*rcel,  he*  was  in  anel  e)ut  e)f  jail,  but  still 
he*  e*e)ntinue*el  te)  urge*  the*  strikers  te)  he)lel  e)ut.  With  Be*n  Fe)x,  at  e)ne* 
time*  Marshal  e)f  Bay  C’ity,  he*  aelvi.se*el  the*  weerkers  to  maintain  e)rele*r, 
shun  vie)le*ne*e*,  anel  stay  away  fre)m  be)th  the*  “.sale)e)ns  anel  mills.’’’*  ’ 
Blinn  re*je*cte*el  e*ntire*ly  the*  inelivielualistie*  ])hile).sophy  e)f  the*  e*m- 
ple)ye*rs  in  ele*aling  with  their  labor  force*.  He*  saw  the  strike*  as  a  cla.ss 

Michigan  Hureau  of  Lalntr  and  Industrial  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

Kay  City  Tribune,  .luly  9,  188.i. 

(I.  Butterfield,  History  of  Kay  County  (Bay  t'ity,  Michigan),  p.  28. 

**  Kay  City  Tribune,  .July  16,  188.5. 
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stiuggic  in  wliich  labor  as  a  si'jiarate  interest  was  arraigned  against  the 
rest  of  the  eommunity,  its  einjiloyer.  He  urged  the  workers  “to  let  the 
niillnu*n  f(>ed  their  own  horses;  let  their  wives  eook  their  own  meals,  he 
asked  the  hired  girls  to  quit ;  to  let  all  jiersons  who  labor  quit,  and  see 
how  th(‘y  can  get  along  without  labor.  .  .  .  As  the  strike  wore  on 
without  appreciable  concessions  from  the  employers,  Blinn  charged 
that  tlu*  mill  ownei>!  had  themselves  pr(‘cipitated  the  strike  to  raise 
the  price  of  lumb(*r  and  h(‘  urged  that  if  only  the  worki^rs  would  hold 
out,  the  price  of  lumber  would  go  up  and  the  mill  owniMs  would  cit- 
tainly  lx‘  able  to  afford  higher  wages.”' 

Hen‘  h(‘  had  touclu‘d  upon  a  cnicial  point.  Tlu‘  (hqiri'.ssion  was 
s(‘V(*r(‘  in  1884  and  1885.  Sag(‘  contendi'd  that  “this  year  and  last  year 
the  wagt's  we  have  paid  have  Immmi  mon*  than  our  profits — He 
wished  that  “all  tlu‘  mills  in  tlu*  Valley  would  clos(‘  for  60  days — that 
would  do  gr<*at  good — Limitation  of  production,  which  the  mill 
m(‘n  could  not  achievi*  among  th(>m.selves,  was  being  effected  for  them 
by  the  labor  forc(‘.  “We  should  welcome  with  joy  an  absolute  closing 
of  all  th(‘  mills  for  tlu*  whole  of  this  si^ason — it  would  enable  consump¬ 
tion  to  oviM  take  production  and  in  that  way  restori*  values  of  propiTty 
already  prixluced — 

With  this  Jinwailing  attitude'  among  emjiloyers,  the  workers  could 
hojK'  to  achii've  little  for  tlu'in.se'lves  by  striking.  N(‘V(‘rthele.'<s,  the 
strike*  eeintiniu'el.  On  July  11,  the  mill  hanels  eif  Bay  CMty  and  We*st 
Bay  City  maele*  the*ir  elramatie*  triji  to  the*  Saginaws  by  feieit  anel  barge* 
to  reiut  emt  the*ir  fe'lleiws  with  the*  sleigan  “Te'ii  heiurs  eir  nei  .sawelust.”'*" 
Seime*  eif  the*  mill  e)wne*rs,  althenigh  by  nei  nu'ans  all,  hael  nei  eibje'ctiein 
to  a  te'H-hemr  elay.  The*  e  rue-ial  is.'^ue*  was  the*  we)rke*rs’  elemanel  that 
the*  re'ehu'tiein  in  hemrs  be*  ae*e*e)mj)anie*d  by  nei  re'eluctiein  in  jiay.  This 
the*  mill  me*n  we*ie*  unive*rsally  unwilling  tei  e-einee'ele*  “je/d/.ss*  e*m|)le)ye*rs 
can  re'alize*  freim  what  labeir  jireiehu'e's  e*ne)ugh  tei  jiay  the*  lo.ss — 

The*  |)re)s|)e*e  t  eif  sue*h  a  le'e-ove'iy  was  elim  e*ne)Ugh  in  1885  to  ke*e*|)  the* 
mills  e*le).se*el. 

Theiugh  the*  mill  e)i)e*rate)rs  we*re*  ineliffe*re*nt  tei  eir  e*ve*n  we*le*e)me*el  the* 

77(1  Labor  Leaf,  Detroit,  .luly  15,  1885. 

Hay  ('ity  Tribune,  .July  18,  1885. 

H.  W.  Sa^e  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  ('o..  West  Pay  (’ity,  .July  10,  1885. 

’•’*  Ibid.,  .July  9,  1885. 

Ibid.,  .Inly  10,  1885. 

Hay  ('ity  Tribune,  .July  11,  188,5. 

H.  W.  Safje  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  (’<».,  West  Hay  City,  July  10,  1885. 
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closing  of  the  mills,  they  rcs(*ntc(l  bitti'ily  the  “mob  action”  which 
precipitated  the  shutdown.  Soim*  w(*r(*  convinci'd  that  th(*ir  own 
(“inployees  W(‘r(‘  willing  to  work  but  “forci-d  to  quit  by  mobs.”“^-^  H. 
\V.  Sage  instructed  his  manag(‘r  to  arm  thosi*  workers  willing  to  de¬ 
fend  their  right  to  work  with  the  SiK'iicer  rifles  and  6-shooters  pro¬ 
vided  long  ago  for  tin*  strike  of  1872.  However,  “unle.ss  the  men  them- 
s(*lv(“s-  and  for  thcnifuliTff  cluKise  to  do  this  w(‘  shall  1m“  content  to 
clo.s(*  the  mill  w(*  g(“t  no  profit  from  running  it — 

Working  within  an  individualistic  frame  of  refenaice.  Sage  .saw  no 
compulsion  to  deal  with  labor  as  a  group.  H^‘  would  deal  with  his 
empioy(‘es  as  individuals.  “We  cl(*arly  recogniai*  the  right  of  men  to 
fix  for  th(‘ni.s(‘lv(“.s  tla*  jirice  of  their  labor,  and  tlu*  hours  they  will 
work  and  also  the  right  of  (*mploy(*r.s  to  agree*  or  disagree  with  their 
terms — the*  rights  of  mobs,  (»r  ill(‘gal  <*ombinations  of  mi'n  to  <*nfore(“ 
their  views  ui)on  men  willing  to  work,  and  sati.sfi<‘d  with  their  wages 
we  wholly  deny  Sage  him.self  was  convinc<*<l  that  “the  strike 

elid  not  originate*  with  the*  labeering  me*n  that  emly  the*  “in- 

flue*ne*e*  eif  Labeer  Knights  anel  Peeliticians”'"’  hael  ke*pt  it  geiing  .se) 
lemg.  Xe*ve*rthe*le*s.s,  a  me*e*ting  eef  the*  e*mple)ye*e*s  eef  the*  Sage*  Mill  at 
the*  mill  e)ffie*e*  re*.sulte*el  in  a  re*fu.sal  by  the*  we)rke*r.s  tee  re*turn  at  the*  eelel 
te*rms. 

'I'he*  lae*k  eef  a  e*e)mpre*he*nsive*  e)rganizatie)n  ameeng  the*  me*n  was 
illustrate*!]  again  anel  again  eluring  the*  ce)ur.se*  eef  the*  strike*  by  just  .sue*h 
me*e*ting.s  eif  the*  e*rews  eef  an  inelivielual  mill.  Theiugh  the*  labe)re*rs  may 
have*  hael  a  e'enumem  inte*re*.st  in  highe*r  wage*s  anel  sheirte*)-  hemrs,  as  in 
1872,  the*y  eliel  neit  e)pe*rate*  as  a  single*  unit.  On  July  29,  40  eef  Sage*’s 
me*n  me*t  te)  eli.scuss  his  e)ffe*r  of  a  re*turn  tee  weak  em  the*  basis  e)f  te*n 
heairs  anel  a  e*orre*spe)neling  wage*  e*ut.  Only  26  me*n  agre*e*el  te)  this."”' 
On  .Vugust  2,  it  was  re*pe)rte*el  that  the*  pro])e)sitie)n  e)ffe*re*el  Sage*  by  his 
e*re*w  was  a  te*n-he)ur  elay  anel  a  maximum  re*elue*tie)n  e)f  8  pe*r  e*e*nt  eni 
wage*s  abeive*  .^I.oO  |)e*r  elay.'"'  On  .\ugust  7,  the*  re*elue*tie)n  pre)po.se‘el 
by  the*  we)rke*rs  was  5  pe*r  ce*nt."'  Thus,  while*  inele*e*isie)n  anel  sue‘e*e*s- 

"*•’  Ibid.,  .July  9,  IHS.'). 

Ibid. 

H.  W.  Saxe*  to  H.  W.  SaK<*  hikI  C’o.,  \Ve*st  bay  ('ity,  .July  10,  IHH."). 

Ibid.,  .\uK.  0,  1H8.'). 

H.  W.  Sage*  to  I)e*an  Sage*,  .\ejer.  3,  188o. 

Han  Tribune,  .July  It),  ISH."). 

Ibid.,  .July  ;«),  188,'). 

Ibid.,  .\u!?.  2,  188.). 

Ibid.,  .\uK.  7,  188,j. 
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si  VC  proposals  marked  the  stand  of  the  strikers.  Sage  maintained  a 
fix(‘d  policy:  The  old  terms  or  a  ten-hour  day  and  a  universal  1/11 
reduction  in  pay.  By  Augiist  23,  50  of  his  workers  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  latter  proposal."-  But  when  the  mill  .started  up  again  on 
St‘pteml)(‘r  1,  it  was  upon  the  old  terms,  (‘l(>v(*n  hours  and  no  incr(‘a.s(‘ 
in  wages. 

The  infliH'nce  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  strikers’  policies  .simuus 
iH'gligibh*.  Official  notice  of  the  strike  was  evidently  not  taken  until 
July  12,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  th(‘  Knights  was  to  repudiat<‘ 
Blinn.'"  Earlier,  The  Labor  Leaf,  official  organ  of  tlu*  Knights,  made 
clear  its  conservative  attitude  toward  the  Bay  City  .strike.  The  d(‘- 
mand  for  a  reduction  in  hours  was  wholeh(‘artedly  sanctioiu'tl;  this 
was  in  line  with  the  Knights’  general  remedy  for  hard  times,  shorter 
hours  and  a  share-the-work  program.  But  the  workers  wen*  advi.sed 
not  to  press  for  the  “.same  pay  as  before.  They  will  gain  a  great  deal 
by  reducing  (Wiai  one  hour  per  day.  It  will  relieve  th(‘  pressure  of  tlu* 
unem])loy(‘d  which  is  what  keejis  their  wages  low.  ...”  And  the 
pajM‘r  urgi'd  on  the  strikers  the  rea.sonable  caution  that  “increased  pay 
cannot  come  as  long  as  there  is  a  large  percentage'  of  idle  me'ii  in  any 
calling.”"’’  The  principal  function  of  the  Knights  at  the  strike  area 
s(‘ems  to  have  bee'ii  to  provide  relief  to  .strikers’  families  as  the  (‘arlier, 
less  organize'd  workers’  a.s.sociations  had  doin'.  That  they  pe'ifornn'd 
this  function  wi'll  is  te.stified  to  by  the  length  of  time'  tlu'  strikers  were* 
able  te)  heilel  enit.  On  August  16,  an  appe*al  feir  funels  e*arrie'el  by  the* 
raelie*al  John  SivinUm's  Paper,  neitenl  that  leical  88  eif  Bay  City  hael  fe'd 
4,000  pe'ople*  eluring  the*  e'enn.se  eif  the  .strike."*’  A  furthe*r  functiem, 
that  of  prote'cting  mill  pre)pe*rty  fremi  striking  meibs,  se*e*ms  te)  have* 
be'e'ii  carrie'd  out  with  little*  e*nthu.sia.sm,  if  at  all.  This  e)ff(*r  te)  pre)te*c1 
proi)e‘rty  was  stimulate*el  by  the*  appe*arane'e*  e)f  Pinke*rte)ns  fre)m  Chi¬ 
cago  bre)ught  in  by  the*  mill  me*n  anel  the*  Saginaw  pe)lie*e*.  The*  Knights 
who  hael  e)rganize*el  a  e*e)nfere*ne*e  with  the*  mill  eewners  e)f  the*  Valh'y 
volunte*(‘r(*d  1 ,000  e)f  th(*ir  numbe*rs  te)  pre)te*e*t  pre)pe*rty.  The*  offe*r  was 
imme'eliate'ly  take*n  up  by  F.  D.  Pie'rson,  Sage*’s  mill  manager  who 
asked  te)  kne)W  ele*finite*ly  at  what  he)urs  the*  pre)te*etion  weeulel  be* 


.\ug.  23,  1885. 

Ibid.,  Sept.  I,  1885. 

'•*  Ibid.,  .luly  14,  1885. 

The  Lalwr  Leaf,  Detroit,  .July  8,  1885. 

"'*  John  Swiuton’x  Paper,  New  York  C’ity,  .\ug.  It),  1885. 
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jjiiaraiitccd. '  But  that  tlic  offer  was  fulfilled  is  doubtful,  particularly 
since  the  50  Knights  who  w(‘n‘  sworn  in  at  West  Bay  City  that  same 
day  agreed  to  protect  the  jirojx'rtj’  of  mill  men  who  would  start  up  on 
a  U  n  hour  and  old  mlary  basis. '  ( >n  th(‘  following  tlay  it  was  report(‘d 

that  the  Knights  did  not  show  up  for  duty  as  protectoi’s  of  jirojxTty. 

However,  the  Pinkertons  wiai*  soon  dismiss<‘d.  According  to  the 
Michigan  D(‘partment  of  Labor  R(*port  tluy  remained  in  the  \’all<>y 
for  just  a  w(H‘k,  from  July  16  to  23.'-'*  However,  in  some  places  they 
must  have  arrived  and  departed  earlier.  The  Lalmr  Leaf  commented 
on  July  15  that  the  Pinkerton  detectives  had  Ixnm  dismissed  from 
Bay  City  in  r(‘sponse  to  the  objections  of  the  Common  Council,  ob- 
ji'Ctions  based  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  imjxirted  from  another 
state. Whatever  the  grounds,  employers  es[x*cially  felt  that  the 
Valley  officials  were  too  sympathetic  to  the  laborers’  cause.  Sage 
wrote  angrily  “Bay  City  authorities’  concessions  to  mob  nile  wrong— 
this  to  Ix'  avoided  at  all  cost — And  again  “If  the  Bay  City 
authorities  had  not  been  so  weak-knt‘ed  the  strike  would  never  have 
assumcxl  its  pnvsent  proportions.”'^'^  Undoubtedly  the  unwillingness 
of  officials  to  clamp  down  harshly  u|X)n  the  strikers  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  themselves  I.4ibor  Knights.  Also,  despite  the 
protests  of  mob  rule  mad(‘  by  employers,  then*  was  surprisingly  little 
evidence  of  violence  over  this  long  {x'riod.  The  marches  of  the  mobs 
may  have  “persuad(‘d”  mill  men  to  close  down  and  mill  hands  to  quit, 
but  propiTty  damage  was  ranJy  noted  in  the  pa|XM*s  and  it  was  almost 
si.x  w(‘eks  after  the  strikes  had  lx*gun  that  viohaice  h'ading  to  bhxxl- 
shed  was  reported,  “the  fii’st  bhxxlshed  .sinci*  .  .  .  July  8.  .  .  . 
Gov(‘rnor  Alger  addressi'd  tlx*  strik(‘rs  as  fri'ely  as  did  Blinn  and  Barry 
although  he  spoke  as  a  lumlx*r  manufacturer  and  warned  that  “to 
hinder  others  from  working  is  illegal.” On  one  occasion  when  a 
strikei's’  m<‘eting,  compl(‘te  with  band,  was  ordertal  to  dis{x*rs(*,  a 
X(‘gro  junqxxl  to  the  platform  to  shout  “that  in  this  free  country  a 


Haij  ('ihj  Tribune,  July  14,  188."). 

Ibid. 

Ibid.,  July  1.5,  188.5. 

120  Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
The  Labor  Leaf,  Detroit,  July  1.5.  188.5. 

H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  t’o..  West  Bay  City,  July  11,  188.5. 
H.  VV’.  Sage  t»)  Thomas  Cranage,  .\ug.  21,  1885. 

Hap  Citif  Tribune,  Aug.  13,  188.5. 

Ibid.,  July  1.5,  188.5. 
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white  man  can’t  sjx‘ak  but  a  vvooly  headed  nigger  can.  I  advis»*  you 
to  join  your  hands  like  an  eagle’s  claw  and  a  lion’s  paw  and  hang  to¬ 
gether  and  stay  away  from  the  mills  till  they  simd  for  you.”'**’  And 
with  such  colorful  advice  he  badi*  the  strikiTs  gootl  night  as  they 
“gradually  dispers(‘d.”  The  lack  of  violence  and  affiliation  with  the 
Knights  may  havi'  influenced  many  in  “re.sjM‘ctabl(>”  plac(‘s  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  strikers.  Uumor  had  it  that  evi'ii  Sage’s  chi»*f  engi- 
lu'cr,  Roundsville.  who  had  Ixm  with  Sage  about  twenty-fiv<‘  y<‘ars 
and  was  a  p(‘r.sonag(*  in  West  Bay  (’ity,  many  tim(*s  an  alderman  in 
fact,  sympathized  with  tlu*  striki'is  and  was  pcuhaps  himself  “a 
m(*mber  of  the  ‘skilh'd  labon'rs  association.’  ”'*' 

Then*  may  have*  bei'ii  yet  another  r(*ason  for  sympathy  for  the 
workers  among  tin*  middle  and  ujiper  cla.s.s(>s  of  th(*  \’alley,  and  that 
was  the  knowh*dge  that  the  mills  could  not  contimu*  to  o])erat(*  many 
y(*ars  long«‘r  in  tlu*  \’all(*y  b<*caus(*  tlu*  timb(*r  sujiply  of  its  hinterland 
was  lU'aring  exhaustion.  The  closing  down  of  the  mills  would  nec(*s- 
.sarily  affect  adv(*rs(*ly  th(*  entin*  community’s  <*conomy.  Such  knowl- 
(‘dg(‘  could  not  but  influenc(*  the  attitudi*  of  the  community  toward 
th(‘  mill  op(*rators  and  jiarticularly  toward  th(*  absi'utee  mill  owners. 
Though  c(*rtainly  not  actively  express(‘d,  .somi*  f<*(‘ling  of  hostility 
growing  out  of  ins(*cu:ity  may  w(*ll  have  exist<*d. 

Sag(‘  thought  it  wis('  to  have  “tlu*  authorities  .  .  .  and  th(*  l*(*oj)le" 
informed  that  if  nothing  wen*  done  to  curb  “ruh*  of  mobs”  “we  pro- 
j)os(*  to  clo.s(‘ our  mill  and  all  bu.siiM'.ss  then*  and  not  n*sum(*it.  .  .  . 

Th(*  impli(*d  threat  carri(*d  weight  only  b(*cau.s(*  of  th(*  community’s 
dei)enden(*(‘  on  tlu*  mills. 

In  any  (*V(*nt,  (*V(*n  pa.ssivi*  sympathy  on  tlu*  part  of  tlu*  n*st  of  tlu* 
community  undoubt(*dly  (*ncourag(*d  tlu*  worki'is  to  hold  out  for  the 
long  p(*riod.  By  tlu*  last  days  of  August,  how(*v(*r,  tlu*  striki*  had  b(*(*n 
broki'u.  In  g<*n(*ral  tlu*  mill  op(*rator’s  t(*rms  w(*n*  acc(*))t(*d  in  full: 
(*itlu*r  tlu*  old  (*l('V(*n-hour  day  and  no  incn'a.se  in  wag(*s  or  a  t(*n-hour 
day  with  a  1  1 1  or  10  p(*r  c(*nt  d(*cr<*a.s(*  in  wag<*s.  Sag(*  disagn*(*d  with 
otlu*r  mill  owiu*rs  in  tlu*  Bay  C’ity  ar(*a  who  insist(*d  upon  holding  out 
cat(*gori(*ally  for  tlu*  old  system.  Hi*  |)oint(*d  out  that  to  do  so  would 
nu*an  only  a  renewal  of  tlu*  (*ontest  wlu*n  tlu*  t(*n-hour  day  w(*nt  into 
eff(*ct  by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  should  hours  and  wag(*s  lx*  n*duc(*tl 


'2''*  Und.,  .July  Ki,  188.j. 

William  Sane  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  C'o.,  West  Hay  City,  Aug.  21,  l8H.j. 
'2’*  H.  W.  Sage  to  H.  W.  Sage  and  Co.,  West  Hay  City,  .4ug.  l.j,  188.j. 
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to  satisfy  tlu'  mill  owner’s  point  at  this  time,  SejitomlMT  15  would  not 
reopen  the  issiu*.  Sage  agr(‘(‘d  that  the  laborers  “ein  tainly  have  gained 
nothing  except  th(‘  qiu'stionabh*  privil(‘g(‘  of  an  extra  hour’s  n‘st  p(*r 
day,  which  th(*y  ought  to  be  w(‘lcoine  to  enjoy  so  long  as  tluw  an* 
willing  to  pay  for  it  tlu'inselves. X(‘V’erth(*less,  a  mill  owners’ 
association  was  formi'd,  at  l(*ast  in  tin*  Bay  City  area,  and  Sagi*  was 
influ(*nc(*d  by  his  neighbors  to  accept  the  (‘leven-hour  and  no  reduction 
formuki.  P(*rhaps  the  personal  tragedy  of  his  wif(*’s  death  which  In* 
had  exjx*ri(*nc(*d  in  these  we(*ks  made  him  l(*ss  abU*  and  less  inclined 
to  press  his  own  point  of  view.  He  (*xpress(*d  obj<*ctions  to  th(*  m(*thods 
by  which  L.  L.  Hotchki.ss  and  others  wen*  att(*mpting  to  bn*ak  up  tlu* 
“Labor  Organization  combination,’’  although  he  h(*ld  no  bri(*f  for  tin* 
combination  its(*lf.*-*"  Karlier  In*  had  advised  his  mill  manag(*r  that 
“w(*  had  b<*tt(*r  avoid  saying  anything  to  irritati* — such  as  that  w<* 
will  dischargi*  all  ‘Knights’  (*tc.’’''^'  TIk*  sixty-day  shutdown  Ik*  had 
welcomed  had  dom*  its  work  and  Sage*  was  (*ag(*r  to  g(*t  back  into 
production.  Tlu*  labor  struggle*  hael  re*.sulte*el  in  substantial  gain  anel 
outright  vie*te)ry  feir  the  e*mple)ye*r;  future*  preiblems  cenilel  be*  me‘t  as 
the*y  arei.se*  anel  with  le*ss  slmw  e>f  aggre*ssion  ein  the*  part  e  '’  the  employer. 

On  Se*pte*mlM*r  3,  Sage  re*i)e)rte*el  te)  his  sem  that  the*  mill  was  running 
“full  e*re‘W  -e)ld  hemrs  anel  priee*-cut  first  elay  153M  [153,000  fe*e*t]  with 
ce)nside*rable*  ne)t  pile*el — But  as  he*  j)re*dicte*el,  S(*ptember  15 
me*ant  re*ne‘we*el  eliffie*ultie*s.  Sage*  atte*mpte*el  to  e*emtinue*  on  an  e*leven- 
he>ur  basis  be*ye)nd  the*  Se*pte*mlM*r  15  ele*aelline*. On  that  elate  most 
firms  hael  shifte*el  te)  a  te*n-hour  elay  with  1/11  jx*!-  e*e*nt  re*ehiction  in 
wage*s.'  *^  Brie*f,  .‘epeiraelic  strike*s  e)e*curre*el  in  the*  Valley  iluring  the* 
ne*xt  fe'w  we*e*ks  until  a  feirmula  was  re'ache*d  at  each  mill.  Sage*  was 
fe)re*e*el  to  ae*e*e*ele*  te)  the*  te*n-he)ur  elemand  anel  to  settle*  for  a  5  per  e*ent 
rathe*!’  than  a  10  ix*r  e*e*nt  re*ehictie)n.''*’‘  Ten  hours  were*  ace*epte*d  as 
the*  ge*neial  work  elay  in  the*  \’alle*y.  Wage*  re*eluctions  of  10  jx'r  e*ent 
jOr  le*ss  we*re*  ge*ne*ral  althe)ugh  an  e)ce*asie)nal  mill  elid  ne)t  e*nforce  any 
re*ehictie)n.'’^’ 

H.  W.  .Sai^c  te)  L.  L.  Hotchkis-s,  Aur.  24,  188o. 

'•'0  Ibid.,  Auk.  24,  1885. 

'3'  H.  W.  SaRC  to  H.  W.  SaRC  anel  Co.,  West  Hay  City,  Aug.  19,  1885. 

'•■’2  H.  W.  Sage  to  Dean  Sage,  Sept.  3,  1885. 

Hay  City  Tribune,  Sept.  20,  1885. 

Ibid. 

‘3®  Ibid  ,  Oct.  13,  188.5. 

'3®  Ibid.,  E.  G.  Smalley  anel  Co.,  e.g. 
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Th(‘  slightly  higher  wage  was  won  only  by  a  minority  of  work(*rs  in 
the  Valley.  It  was  the  employer  who  gaiiH'd  most  directly  in  money 
terms  because  of  the  higher  price  his  limited  output  obtained  on  the 
market  which  liy  1886  had  taken  an  uiiward  turn.  Far  mon*  import¬ 
ant  in  long-range  terms  was  the  fact  that  this  last  significant  protest 
on  labor's  part  came  when  the  industiy  had  r(*ach(*d,  or  was  quickly 
reaching,  peak  production.  Only  a  few  more  years  were  l(*ft  for 
efficient  production  in  the  area.  The  lumber  industry  of  the  iK*riod 
was  based  on  quick  (‘Xiiloitation  of  (‘asily  accessible  timber  resources, 
and  the  end  of  such  resource's  in  the  Saginaw  \’alley  was  in  sight.  The* 
knowledge  that  the  industry  in  the*  \'alley  must  collapse  was  g(*n(*ral. 
In  1884  The  Lumberman's  Gazette  had  urged  the  introduction  of  wood¬ 
working  factories  “to  n'place  tlu'  saw  mills.” In  .lime  of  1885,  Sagi* 
had  received  the  report  that  the  \’altey’s  mills  could  not  cut  over  two- 
thirds  of  their  capacity  from  timber  available  in  the  n'gion,  that  the 
mills  there  might  possibly  continue  to  priKluci'  loug(*r  if  Canadian 
timlx'r  could  bi'  obtained.*'^  As  it  turiu'd  out,  that  timber  was 
utilized,  but  the  exjx'n.se  of  running  it  ^noved  too  high  after  a  few 
yi'ars’  expt'riment.  H.  W.  Sage  and  Company  closed  its  mill  in  1892. 
Many  had  done  so  earlier;  many  were  to  follow  shortly.  The  industry 
died  and  with  it  died  the  possibility  for  growth  in  many  Saginaw 
communities. 

The  picture  of  the  lumber  industry’s  labor  relations  in  the  Saginaw 
Valley  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  demands  of  labor  wi'n*  ('onsistently 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours;  health  and  accidi'iit  insurance,  si'cur- 
ity,  and  . old  age  ixmsions  were  demands  of  another  era.  The  mill 
hands’  otijectives  were  only  the  most  immi'diate  ones.  At  a  conferenci* 
during  the  strike  of  1885  they  weri'  presented  most  symjiathetically, 
“Mr.  Buchkow.ski  said  he  represented  the  lowest  wage  men  in  the 
Valley — The  Polanders.  These  men  could  not  submit  to  a  ri'duction 
of  wages.  They  had  large  families.  .  .  .  The  wiv'cs  wi'ii'  oppressed  by 
the  long  hours  of  their  husbands.  The  men,  their  wives  and  children 
should  lx*  considered.” 

Yet  in  this  ix'riod,  labor  was  held  to  Ix'  meri'ly  an  item  in  the  cost 
of  production.  Labor’s  wage  was  determined  by  “the  conditions  of 
trade  and  the  ratios  of  profit,”  an  impersonal  formula  which  enabled 


The  Lumberman's  Gazette,  XXV',  Xo.  7. 
*3'*  H.  W^.  Sage  to  Dean  Sage,  June  10,  1885. 
Bay  City  Tribune,  July  12,  1885. 
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tli4‘  community  to  disn'gard  the  (jucstion  of  its  responsibility  for  tlu* 
conditions  of  workingmen.  Without  effective  labor  organizations,  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  reasonablem^ss  of  profit  remained  tlu*  (‘mjdoyc'r, 
with  the  sanction  of  a  community  which  de|R*nded  upon  him  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  civic  (hwelopment.  And  the  (unployer  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  fluctuating  and  depr(‘ss(‘d  {irices  of  lumlMM*.  Labor's  at- 
temjits  to  share  in  the  determination  of  its  own  living  and  working 
conditions  wen*  cons(‘qiu*ntly  unproductive.  The  great  strikt's  of  1872 
and  1885,  one  undertaken  dining  a  iM*riod  of  niative  prosperity,  one 
in  the  midst  of  a  depression,  were  both  m(*t  by  the  suiM*rior  r(*sourc(‘s 
of  the  mill  o|K‘rators  to  “wait  out”  tlu‘  stiike  and  the  determination 
of  the  oiMMiitors  that  labor  lx*  reduc(‘d  onci*  more  to  its  old  position  as 
a  mere  factor  of  production.  By  the  time  the  community  expressixl 
even  a  pas.sive  sympathy  for  the  workers,  it  was  too  late  for  that 
.sympathy  to  change  the  establish<>d  pattern.  The  mill  owners  were 
already  investing  in  new  lumber  frontiers  in  (*.\iK‘ctation  of  tin*  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  Valley’s  timber. 


Anita  Shafer  Goodsteln 

Corniil  University 


NEW  FACETS  ON  THE  FINANCING  AND 
MARKETING  OF  EARLY  PRINTED  BOOKS 


Tlu‘  (‘iirliest  printers  in  Eur()|M*  faml  financial,  storage*,  and  niark<‘t- 
ing  problems  not  unlike  those  of  lu'w  in(lustri(‘s  today:  how  to  attract 
oiM'rating  capital  for  production  and  for  carrying  inventories,  when* 
to  store  a  slow-moving  and  bulky  stock,  and  how  to  ov(*rcom(*  the 
prejudice*  against  a  ne*w  pre)eluct,  in  e)rde*r  te)  cre'ate*  an  e*xte*nsive* 
marke*t.  The-se*  we*re*  the*  thre*e*  maje)r  elifficultie*s  that  the*  first  printe*rs 
in  Italy  as  we*ll  as  e*ls(*whe*re*  hael  te)  surme)unt. 

In  the*  Be*ne*elie*tine*  me)naste*ry,  at  Subiae*e),  se)uth  e)f  Re)me*,  in  1465, 
twe)  Ge'rman  printe*rs,  (\)nrael  Swe*ynhe*ym  anel  Arne)lel  Pannartz,  hael 
se*t  up  a  printing  pre*ss,  which  two  ye*ars  late*r  the*y  me)ve*el  to  Re)me*. 
Other  Ge*rmans  intre)elue‘e*el  printing  into  Milan  anel  Ve*nie*e*  in  1469 
anel  the*  fe)lle)wing  ye*ar  into  Fe)ligne)  anel  Tre*vi.  By  1472,  Ve*nice  hael 
over  a  half  ele)ze*n  ce)mpe*ting  printing  e)ffice*s  e*stablishe*el  by  Ge*rman 
anel  by  Fre*nch  j)rinte*rs.  Abe)ut  fifte*e*n  othe*r  Italian  e*itie*s  hael  at  le*ast 
euie  printing  e)ffie*e*. 

During  the*  first  ele*caele  of  ininting  in  Italy,  the*  e*elitie)ns  we*re‘  eisually 
limite*el  to  thre*e*  hunelre*el  ee)j)ie*s,  althe)ugh  a  fe*w  ran  te>  erne*  the)usanel 
or  me)re*  e*e)pie*s.  Me)st  e)f  the*  title*s  we*re*  Latin  classie*s:  e*hiefly  works 
e)f  lite*rature*,  but  alse)  se)me*  ve)lume*s  e)f  histe)ry  anel  phile)se)phy,  anel 
se‘ve*ral  grammars.  The*e)le)gie*al  anel  h'gal  we)rks  we'ie*  like*wise*  printe*el. 

The*  first  be)e)ks  to  be*  publishe*el  in  Italian  we*re“  Phalaris’  Letterx 
(Flore'iiee*,  1471),  the*  Bible*  (Venie’e*,  1471),  Be)e*e*ae*cie)’s  FiUtroU)  (Ve*n- 
ie*e*  and  Fle)re*ne*e*,  1472),  Pe*trarch’s  Son  net fi  (\’e*nie*e*,  147.3)  anel  his 
Triuniphi<  (Fle)re*ne*e*,  1473),  8an  Ante)nine)’s  Confessional  anel  his 
Christian  Doctrine  (Ve*nie*e*,  1473). 

Meist  e)f  the*  e*arly  title*s  were  publishe*el  in  large*  fe)lie)  ve)lume*s  which  ^ 
we*re*  high  in  prie‘e*  thre*e*  te)  e*ight  ehie*ats  (the  elue*at  at  that  time*  hael 
a  pure*ha.dng  pe)we*r  e)f  SIO  e)r  more*) — e*ve*n  the)ugh  the*y  we*re*  le*ss  e*ostly 
than  manuse*ripts.  The*  high  j)rie*e*s  limite*el  the*  marke*t  te)  |K*rse)ns  e)f 
me*ans.  He)we*ve*r,  prine*es  and  noble*s  at  first  se*orne*el  the  be)e)ks  pre)- 
elue*e*d  in  C|uantitie*s  and  ce>ntinue*el  to  purchase  only  manuscript  e*e)pie*s. 
The  cle'igy  anel  the  lawye*rs  were*  le*.ss  re*lue*tant  to  ae*e*e*pt  the  e*he*ape*r 
substitute*  for  manuscripts. 
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But  th(>  rapidity  with  whicii  Ixwiks  cainc  off  tiic  prcss(‘s  soon  caiisc'd 
a  glut  on  the  market,  Ix'cause  th(*  ri'ading  public  was  not  yet  used  to 
the  idea  that  it  could  afford  to  buy  mori'  books.  After  eight  years  of 
hard,  st(*ady  work,  Sw(‘ynlu*ym  and  Pannartz  were  caught  in  tlu*  first 
depression  of  the  book  trade  with  no  cash  and  with  all  th(*ir  funds  tied 
up  in  a  large  stock  of  unbound  co])ies.  Th(‘y  imjdored  Po|X‘  Sixtus  IV 
to  aid  them,  listing  their  inventory  of  12,475  books.  They  complained 
that  this  accumulation  crowded  their  quarters,  .so  that  they  could 
scarc(*ly  move  and  even  had  to  b(*g  for  their  daily  bri'ad.  Finally,  th<* 
Pope  cam(‘  to  th(‘ir  re.scue  by  granting  them  the  lH*nefices  of  two 
canonates  in  Mainz,  although  lu*  did  litth*  to  h(‘lp  th(*m  di.spo.sc  of 
their  stock.^ 

T1h‘  printei’s  in  Northern  Italy  (Midi'avored  to  .solvi*  th  ir  problems 
by  forming  partiuM-ships,  u.sually  with  merchants  who  furnish(*d 
capital  and  heljM*d  th(*m  market  th(*  b<M)ks.  f(*w  of  the  articl(*s  of 
as.sociation  for  partiuTships  around  1470  have*  surviv(>d,  nanu'ly,  one 
for  Trevi,  one  for  Foligno,  oiu*  of  G<*noa,  two  of  Milan,  and  oiu*  for 
\’enice.  They  givi*  details  regarding  the  partiHMs:  tlu'ir  nam<*s,  tlu‘ 
amount  of  the  capital  invest <‘d  and  particulars  concerning  tin*  division 
of  profits,  the  nuinlMM’  of  pre.s.s(‘s  used,  and  .so  forth.  But  thi'y  give  no 
clue  as  to  the  s(*l(“Ction  of  tithes  of  books  to  lx*  j)rinted,  nor  any  exact 
information  on  the  sale  of  the  comph'ted  volum(‘s.  For  (‘xainple,  in 
the  first  Milan  partnership,  dated  June  4,  1472,  four  Italians  agrixxl 
to  inve.st  one  hundnxl  ducats  each,  for  a  peri(xl  of  thre(‘  yi'ars,  with  a 
tyjx*  designer  and  caster,  Antonio  of  Parma,  who  was  to  us(‘  four 
printing  pri'sses.  Tlx*  artisan  was  to  ri'ceive  on(>-third  of  the  profits 
aiul  the  (‘ontributing  partiuM’s  the  nanaining  two-thirds.  Out  of  the 
profits,  Antonio  was  to  rt'pay  his  partiuas  for  the  presses,  the  fonts 
and  matrices,  and  other  itians  utilized  in  tlx*  work,  so  that  at  the 
termination  of  tlx*  partnership  tlx'y  would  Ix'long  to  him. 

Tlx*  first  printers  in  V(*nic(*  wen*  two  Cl(*rman  brotlx*rs,  John  and 
Wind(*lin  of  S|x*yer,  and  a  Fr(*iu*hman,  Nicolas  Jen.son.  In  1469  the 
brothers  print(*d  Cicero’s  Epistolav  ad  familian’.s  and  Pliny’s  Natural 
History.  They  w<*re  working  on  St.  Augustiix*’s  City  of  (iod  in  1470 
wluai  John  died.  Wiixlelin  finislx*d  the  printing  of  this  book  aixl  wa.s 
abl(*  to  publish  lx*tween  fifty  and  sixty  otlx*r  works  by  the  end  of  1472. 

The  crisis  in  the  lxx)k  tradi*  (*aus(*d  by  ov<*rpr(xiuction  induc(*d 
Windelin  to  form  a  imrtnership  with  two  G(*rman  m(*rchants,  John  of 
Cologne  and  John  Manthen,  who  wen*  pn*sumably  to  market  the  out¬ 
put  of  Windelin’s  press  in  Italy  and  abroad. 
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Tlu*  brotluMs  from  S|M‘y(‘r  used  Roman  typt'  for  their  publications 
and  later  Windelin  used  Gothic,  or  black  letter  tyjx',  as  well.  It  may 
be  that  the  brothers  employed  the  Frenchman  Nicolas  .lenson  to  cut 
punches  for  tluan.  But  Windelin  and  Nicolas  seem  to  have  Imhmi  .such 
rivals,  (‘ach  trying  to  outdo  the  oth(*r  in  output,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  th(‘y  w«‘r(‘  ev{‘r  clos(‘ly  a.s.sociated.  By  the  time  .hai.son  pub- 
lisht'd  his  first  book  under  his  own  name,  in  1470,  he  u.sed  such  a 
lx*autiful  Roman  minuscule  tyjK',  finer  than  that  of  the  SjH‘yer  broth¬ 
ers,  that  he  must  hav(‘  had  considerable  previous  training  in  ty[M* 
<l(*sign. 

.I(*nson  was  not  young  at  this  time.  When  the  French  king,  Charl(‘s 
VII,  deci(U‘d  to  send  .someone  to  Mainz  to  visit  Gutenlxug  and  bring 
back  a  n'port  on  tlu*  lu'w  proc{*ss  of  book  production,  his  choice  was  a 
mint  master.  Nicolas  .haison.  He  left  for  Mainz  late  in  1458  and  did 
not  r(*turn  until  1461,  at  the  time  of  the  d(‘ath  of  Charles  V'll  and  the 
acce.ssion  of  Louis  XI.  Tlu*  young  king  appar(*ntly  did  not  share  his 
father’s  interc'.st  in  the  new  art. 

Where  Jenson  was  living  and  what  lu*  was  doing  during  the  1460’s 
is  unrecorded,  but  he  was  probably  preparing  him.s(‘lf  for  the  care(‘r 
that  was  to  win  him  the  modern  prai.se  of  Ix'ing  “the  world’s  first 
gn'at  type  de.sigiu'r.’’ 

In  1470  .I(‘nson  publislu'd  at  l<‘ast  four  books;  in  1471,  eighteen 
titU's.  He  and  Windelin,  who  produced  tw(*nty-on(>  works  that  same 
year,  wen*  (*vi<l(*ntly  trying  “to  overwlu*lm  each  other  by  sh(*er  weight 
of  outiMit.”*  Tlu*  trad(*  crisis  of  1473  cau.sed  both  of  them  to  check 
temporarily  their  activity.  Following  Windelin’s  example,  Jenson 
also  form(*d  a  partnership  with  .some  German  capitalists.  One  of  them, 
Johannes  Rauchfas,  was  the  factor  in  \'enice  of  the  Frankfort  firm, 
Stalburg  and  Bromm.  Another  partner,  also  from  Frankfort,  was 
Peter  Ug(*nlu*imer,  landlord  of  the  principal  German  hostelry  in 
V(*nic(*.  The  partnership  was  called  “Nicolaus  Jen.son  et  Socii.” 

It  .s(*ems  jirobable  that  .Jenson  was  responsible  for  the  prt*sence  of 
another  Fr(*nch  print(*r  in  \’enice  in  the  .same  decade,  Jacques  Le 
Rouge  from  Chablis.  Le  Rouge  may  hav’c  work(*d  for  Jenson  and 
later  be(*n  aide*d  by  him  in  .setting  up  an  indeix*ndent  (or  .semi-inde- 
|)endent)  prc.ss.  J(*n.son  apparently  permitted  Le  Rouge  to  copy  his 
Roman  type*  face. 


•  V'ietor  SctioIJcrer,  “Printing  at  Wnire  to  the  end  of  1481,”  The  Library,  4th 
series,  V  (1924-2.i),  132. 
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In  May  of  1480  an  amalgamation  was  effected  lietween  Jenson’s 
firm  ami  the  partners  of  the  deeeasiHl  Windelin  of  Sp<‘yer — John  of 
Cologne'  and  John  Manthen.  Jenson,  howeve'r,  died  soon  after  this 
merge'!-. 

He  had  puhlishe'd  only  Latin  works  with  one  e'xeeption — an  Italian 
translation  of  Pliny’s  Natural  History  (1476),  of  which  John  of  Sjx'yer 
had  puhlishe'd  the'  first  e'elitieni  in  Latin  (1469)  anel  Je'iison  had  printe'el 
ane)the'r  e'etitiem  in  1472.  Two  either  Latin  e'elitiems  hael  appe'are'el  in 
Reime'  ahemt  the'  .same  time'  (1470,  1473),  beith  freim  the  pre'.ss  eif 
Swe'ynlu'ym  anel  Pannartz. 

The'  printing  of  the  Italian  translatiem  was  appare'iitly  neit  Jensein’s 
iele'a  eir  that  eif  his  partners.  The'  iele'a  was  that  eif  a  Tuscan  mere'hant, 
a  me'inlie'r  of  the'  famenis  Streizzi  family  eif  Florene'e'. 

Gireilamo  eli  Carlo  di  Mare'o  Streizzi,  horn  in  1441  or  1442,  preihahly 
re'ce'ive'el  his  husiiu'.ss  training  as  an  appre'iitie'e'  eir  eiffice*  heiy  anel  late'r 
a  facteir  in  the'  firm  eif  elistant  e'eiu.sins,  Filippo  e'  Leirenzo  eli  Matte'o 
Strozzi  &  Ce).,  with  hranclu's  in  Rome  anel  Xaplt's.  But  he  .seion  de'- 
ciele'd  tei  try  his  luck  as  an  ineleiK'iielent  traveding  merchant,  acce'pting 
ceimmissiems  from  Filippei  anel  Leire'iizei  Strozzi  &  (’ei.,  anel  from  his 
yeiiuige'r  hreithe'r,  Mare-ei,  who  was  in  Leindein,  huying  geieiels  on  his  own 
ace*eii;nt  anel  .seime'time's  jointly  with  either  Fleirentine  me'rchants. 

In  adelitiein  tei  fre'epu'iit  trips  to  Venice',  Girolamo  maele  at  U'ast  four 
veiyage's  hy  se'a  to  Bruge's  anel  Leindein,  in  the'  years  1466-67,  1468, 
1472-73,  anel  1477.  On  his  se'conel  and  thirel  trijis  he  .saile'd  on  one  of 
the  twei  Burgunelian  galle'ys  huilt  in  Pisa  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
anel  eipe'rate'el  hy  the  Me'elici  from  1467  einwarel.  He  see*ms  to  have' 
lu'lel  .seime  pei.sitiein  ein  shiphoarel  on  heith  the'.se  veiyage's  hut  the  ine*eim- 
plete  eviele'ue'e'  eles's  not  sugge'st  that  he  was  the  shiji’s  scrihe'. 

On  the  thirel  veiyage,  which  lie'gan  on  Se'pte'inher  26,  1472,  from  the 
Port  of  Pi.sa  (Peirto  Pi.sano),  Girolamo  ke'pt  a  very  lirief  eliary,  writing 
eve'n  le'.ss  than  a  line'  a  elay.^  He  .saile'el  on  the'  St.  Ge'eirge',  which  ace*eim- 
panieel  its  sister  ship,  the'  St.  Matthew.  The  eiuthounel  veiyage'  was 
uneve'iitful. 

On  the  return  veiyage,  the  two  galle'ys  saile'd  together  from  Flushing 
on  the  morning  of  April  1,  1473.  A  few  houi-s  later,  aheiut  thre'c  o’clock 
in  the  afterneKin,  the  St.  Ge'orge  ran  agrenmel  on  a  sanelhank,  hre'aking 

-  The  diary  of  Girolamo  Strozzi  is  in  C'arte  Strozziane,  3rd  series,  Ne).  127, 
Arehivio  di  Stato,  Florence.  It  is  being  publisheHl  as  an  apix'iidix  to  my  article, 
“Le  voyage  de  Girolamo  Strozzi  de  Pise  a  Bruges  et  re'tour  a  b«>rd  de  la  galore 
bourguignonne  ‘San  Giorgio’,”  Annates  de  la  Societe  d' Emulation  de  liruges,  1954. 
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its  mast.  Both  ships  returned  to  the  Isle  of  Zeeland  for  repairs  to  th(‘ 
St.  Georgiv  They  did  not  set  .sail  again  until  April  25.  Bound  for 
Southampton,  where  they  were  to  unload  alum  and  take  on  a  cargo 
of  English  wool,  they  w(‘re  off  the  Flemish  coast,  Ix'yond  Grav(‘lin(‘s, 
and  alr(‘ady  in  sight  of  the  cliffs  of  England,  when  the  two  galh'ys 
were  attacked  by  the  Danzig  corsair,  Paul  Benek(‘.  The  St.  Matthew 
was  captuH'd,  but  the  St.  George  (‘scaped  and  r(*ach(‘d  Southampton. 
Girolamo  is  aggravatingly  t(‘r.se  in  his  diary  (‘ntry;  would  that  he  had 
left  us  a  more  vivid  description  of  the  attack  and  flight,  in.stead  of 
merely  recording: 

On  tlie  27th  off  of  (Jravclincs  wo  were  attackc'd  by  the  Kastorlings  and  the 
Kalley  San  Mateo  was  seized,  but  we  got  away  and  reached  Southampton  on 
tlie  29tli  of  .4pril. 

The  St.  Matth(‘w  was  carrying  a  veiy  rich  cargo,  including  .sev(‘ral 
paintings  d(‘stin(‘d  for  Floivntine  church(*s  and  palac(‘s.  h'rom  oth(*r 
sourc('s  we  know  that  the  Italian  cr(‘w  and  the  merchants  on  board 
resisted  valiantly  and  many  w(‘re  kilh'd  Ix'fore  the  corsairs  w(‘r<‘  abh' 
to  board  the  ship.  Th(‘y  brought  it  to  Danzig  where  th(‘  cargo  was 
.sold  at  auction.  Oiu*  of  the  paintings  on  board,  Hans  M(*mling’s 
LAST  JUDGMENT,  was  purcha.s(‘d  by  two  Danzig  m(*rchants  and 
present(‘d  to  the  catlu*dral.  In  it,  many  merchants  of  the  Flon'iitim* 
colony  in  Bruges  are  represented  among  the  bl(‘.s.s(‘d.‘* 

After  his  r<‘turn  to  Italy  at  the  c'nd  of  October,  1473,  Girolamo 
Strozzi  mad(*  s(‘V(*ral  trips  to  \’(‘nic(‘  and  sp(‘nt  one  period  of  almost  a 
y(‘ar  there,  from  mid-Jun(‘,  1475,  until  the  b('ginning  of  May.  1476. 
He  was  handling  busine.ss  affairs  for  Filippo  and  Lor(‘nzo  Strozzi  & 
Co.  and  carrying  on  private  v(‘nture.s,  including  a  ventun*  into  one  of 
the  newest  industri(‘s,  th(*  printing  of  books. 

Girolamo  brought  with  him  to  Wnice  the  Italian  tran.slations  in 
manu.script  of  two  Flor(*ntine  histories,  which  had  not  y(‘t  b(*en  print(*d 
in  the  Latin  original.  Both  were  works  of  humanists:  L(‘onardo  Bruni 
of  Arezzo  and  Poggio  Bracciolini.  TIk*  latter’s  history  of  Florenc(‘  was 
tran.slat(*d  foi-  Girolamo  by  Poggio’s  son,  Jacopo.  Strozzi  had  evi¬ 
dently  d(‘cid(‘d  that  there  woidd  lx‘  a  ready  market  for  these  histori(*s 
in  the  vernacular  and  h(*  was  therefore  willing  to  finance  tlu'ir  publica¬ 
tion.  He  arranged  to  have  Jacques  L(‘  Rouge  print  an  (‘dition  of 
about  600  copi(‘s  of  each  history  at  Strozzi’s  (‘xp(‘nse.  The  format 

^  See  “A  Prize  of  War:  a  PaintiiiR  of  Fift(x*nth  C'eutury  Merchants,”  HuUetin  of 
the  Business  Historical  Society,  XIX  (Feb.,  194.">),  3-12. 
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clioscii  was  a  mcdiuni-siziHl  folio,  the  priiiti'd  t(*xt  occupying  about 
5x9  inches  on  each  pag(*,  siuroiuuh'd  by  a  thr(*c  to  four-inch  margin. 
I'hc  clear  Homan  type  utilized,  similar  to  .haison’s  Roman  minuscule, 
is  v<‘iy  pl(*asing. 

Th(‘  Florentine  History  of  L(*onardo  Bruni  has  218  h'aves  and  that 
of  Poggio  Bracciolini  only  116  leaves.  .lacqui's  Lc*  Houg(‘,  like  most 
<*arly  printers  and  many  today,  gave  the  dati*  when  the  pre.s.swork  was 
comph*t(>d.  The  colophon  on  folio  218  of  Leonardo’s  History  is  dat(‘d 
the  12th  of  F(‘bruary  1476  while  the  colophon  of  Poggio’s  work  bears 
the  date,  the  8th  of  March  1476. 

About  550  copies  of  each  history  were  shippi'd  to  Florence  by  July. 
Th(‘  remaining  copies  wmi'  hdt  in  Viaiice  with  a  friend  of  Strozzi’s, 
another  Florentine,  named  Giovambattista  di  Luigi  Ridolfi.^ 

Strozzi  had  financed  alone  the  printing  of  the  two  Florentine  his¬ 
tories.  For  the  printing  of  Pliny’s  \atural  History  in  Italian,  Ridolfi 
joiiu'd  him — each  having  a  half  shan*  in  the  venture.  Strozzi  had 
arranged  for  the  Flonuitine  humanist,  Cristoforo  Landino,  to  do  the 
translation  from  the*  Latin  original,  at  a  juice  of  fifty  larg(‘  gold  florins. 
Nicolas  .I(‘nson,  th(‘  finest  tyjiograjiher  in  \’<*nice,  was  chost*n  to  do  the 
jirinting  rather  than  L(*  Rongi*.  The  Florentine  merchants  .suj)j)iied 
the  jiajM'r  86  bales  of  five  or  six  r(‘ams  (*ach — at  a  cost  of  731  Vene¬ 
tian  ducats  (th(*  ducat  being  (‘(juivah'nt  to  the  florin  with  a  jnirehasing 
I)ow(‘r  of  SIO  or  more).  Pajier  was  the  major  item  in  book  jiroduction 
costs.  Strozzi’s  two  .surviving  account  books,  a  journal  and  memor¬ 
andum  book  and  a  ledger,  do  not  n‘veal  what  naniuu'ration  J(*n- 
son  <l<*riv<“d  from  his  work  in  jirinting  the*  (‘dition."’ 

Some  idea,  however,  of  what  J(*n.son  may  have  received  can  jx'rhajis 
be  obtained  from  the  only  knowTi  contract  lM‘twe(*n  a  jirinter  and  a 
nnachant  for  the  jirinting  of  a  work  at  th(‘  lattiu  ’s  ex|)<*n.s(*.  In  Venice, 


*  (Sicivanihattista  Itidolfi,  nu“inl)<*r  of  another  pnmiimait  Florentine  family,  was 
twenty-eiKht  years  old  in  147t).  He  may  have  already  in  that  year  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Medici  in  their  Venetian  branch.  We  know  he  was  a  factor  in  that 
branch  in  1479  and  14S0.  Later  lie  was  transferred  to  Najiles,  where  he  was 
branch  manav(>r  from  14St)  onward. 

'■  Florence,  .An-hivio  di  Stato,  ('arte  Strozziane,  .'ith  series,  .No.  .■)2  (Libro  di 
debitori  e  <-reditori  di  (lirolamo  di  Carlo  Strozzi,  segnato  (',  1472-1479)  and  No.  .■)3 
(diornale  e  ricordanze,  segnato  C,  147*2-1479).  The  memoranda  section  of  the 
journal  has  furnished  most  of  the  information  about  the  venture  in  printed  books. 
For  mor(“  details  see  rny  article,  “Per  la  .'^toria  dell'aite  della  stampa  in  Italia; 
Come  furono  stampati  a  Venezia  tre  dei  primi  libri  in  italiano,”  Im  Hihlutjilia, 
19.-)3.  . 
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on  March  14,  1478,  a  G(*rinan  printer,  Lconardus  di*  Wild,  from 
R(*g(‘nsbiirg  agn'od  to  inint  930  copies  of  the  Bible  foi  a  Frankfort 
merchant  nanii'd  Nicolaus,  who  was  to  furnish  tlu*  jiajM'r  and  to  pay 
Lconardus  430  ducats  for  the  printing.  L(*onardus  was  privil(*ged  to 
keep  twenty  copies  of  the  Bible  for  himself.  It  was  stipulated  that 
any  def{‘ctiv(‘  copies  must  be  ri'printed.*’  As  Pliny’s  Natural  Ilidory 
is  much  shorter  than  the  Bible,  .len.son  probably  reci'ived  less  than 
400  ducats  for  its  printing,  or  about  half  the  cost  of  th<*  jiaper  used  in 
the  edition. 

From  th(‘  paix'r  stock,  .lenson  was  able  to  print  1.025  copii's  of 
Pliny,  the  last  of  which  canu*  off  the  prc'ss  in  Seiitemlxa.  1476.  The 
format  is  a  folio  volunu'  of  415  leavers  with  jiages  about  1 1x16  inches. 
The  fin(‘,  clear  .haison  minuscul<>  makes  a  very  attractive  page.  Blank 
spa(*es  w(‘re  l(‘ft  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  each  book  and  each  chapt(>i'  for 
th(‘  later  insiation  of  illuminati'd  cajiitals  by  skilh'd  artisans. 

Strozzi  set  the  r(‘tail  jirici'  of  the  histori(*s  at  two  florins  for  Leonaido 
and  one  florin  for  Poggio,  but  th(*  Pliny  is  a  larger  and  h.andsomer 
volume'  and  he'  anel  Hideelfi  ele'e-iele'el  that  it  sheailel  sell  at  re  tail  fe>r 
se've'ii  fleerins  eir  elue  ats. 

.\e‘eiuiring  the'  beeeeks  was  re'lative'ly  e'asy,  the*  marke'ting  eef  tlie'in  was 
the'  re'al  preible'in.  Afte'r  his  re'turn  te)  Fleere'iie'e',  Stre)zzi  plaee'el  e-eepie's 
with  a  ele)ze*n  Fleere'iitine'  be)e)kse'lle'rs  te)  be'  .se)lel  e)n  e-eemmissie)!).  He* 
se'iit  e'e)pie's  te)  re'lative's  in  Pisa  anel  Naple's  te)  se'll  elire'e-tly  eer  plae-e'  with 
be)e)kele'al('rs  anel  lu'  alse)  se'iit  e'eepie's  to  a  firm  e)f  me'ie  hants  in  Sie'iia 
anel  aneethe'r  in  Re)me'.  Fre)m  \’e'nie*e',  Riele)lfi  shi])pe‘el  e'e)pie's  e)ji  the* 
A’e'iie'tian  galle'ys  te)  the'  Me'elici  brane-h  in  Bnige's  anel  te)  M;»re  e)  Stre)zzi 
in  Le)nele)n. 

The*  .sale's  a])paie'ntly  we'iit  fairly  we'll.  Bj’  the'  spring  e)f  1477.whe‘n 
Gire)lame)  se't  e)ut  e)n  aiieethe'r  ve)yage'  te)  Flande'is,  e)nly  70  ee)pie‘s  e)f 
e'ae-h  e)f  the*  Fle)re'ntine'  histe)rie'?e  re'inaine'el  in  his  ste)e  k.  e'Xe  luding  seeme- 
still  unse)lel  e‘e)pie's  in  the*  hanels  e)f  statie)ne'rs.  e)r  be)e)kse  lle'rs.  'fhe'  stile* 
e)f  e-lose'  te)  five*  hunelre'el  e'o])ie's  within  le'.ss  than  ti  ye-:ir  se'e  ins  ge)e)el. 
e'e)nsiele'ring  the*  time's.  Le'.ss  infe)rm;itie)n  is  avtiilable'  le-gjireling  the* 
me)ve'me‘nt  e)f  the*  Pliny.  I’he're'  we'ie*  e)nly  12  e-eepie's  in  his  re'se'ive' 
steee-k  in  Fle)re'ne*e'  in  the*  spiing  e)f  1477  but  (lire)lame)  inlbrme'el  the* 
frie'iiel  whe)  wjis  te)  take*  eharge*  e)f  the*  sale*  e)f  the*  be)e)ks  eluring  his 


*  Hinalele)  Fuliii,  “I)oe*uine'iiti  jht  st«rviie‘  nllastoria  eie'lla  tiponrafia  Vi*!ie*ziaiia,” 
Archivio  veneto,  XXIII,  Parte*  I  (1SH2),  20-22. 
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ulisfiici'  that  he  could  obtain  more  eopii's  of  Pliny  from  Ridolh  in 
X’eniee. 

Strozzi’s  writti'ii  instnietions  to  this  friend,  Latino  dei  PiKli,  about 
how  to  d<“al  with  the  Florimtine  stationers  an*  (‘iilightening."  Strozzi 
states  that  he  has  l(*arn(*d  by  (‘XiM*ri<*nee  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  th(* 
booksellers  to  havi*  mon*  than  two  or  three  copies  at  a  tina*  and  that  it 
is  very  diflieult  to  get  th(*m  to  r<‘imburs(*  him  for  the  copies  sold.  Hi* 
advi.x(*s  Latino  not  to  furnish  any  mon*  <*opies  until  tho.-;!*  aln*ady  dis- 
pos(‘d  of  have  lM*(*n  paid  for  and  further  advis(*s  him  to  make  a  tour  of 
all  th(*  shops  (*v(*ry  fortnight,  eh(*cking  to  see  that  unsold  copies  an* 
still  in  (*vid(*nc(*  b(*cause  of  th<*  t(*nd(*ncy  of  the  books(‘ll(*rs  to  leml 
th(*m  to  tho.si*  who  would  probably  purchase  copi(*s  if  unable  to  borrow 
them.  Latino,  la*  g(M*s  on  to  warn,  must  in.sist  that  any  copies  !a)t  on 
the  sla*lv(*s  la*  paid  forthwith.  The  book.s(*ll(*r’s  commission  was  ap- 
pan*ntly  16  2  3  |a*rc(*nt,  that  is  to  say,  he  handed  ov(*r  2  1/2  florins 
for  every  pair  of  histori(*s  .sold,  and  most  of  tla*  time  a  l  ustomer  pur- 
cha.s(*d  laith  histori<*s. 

Although  Girolamo  Strozzi  could  givi*  good  advice  on  how  to  di'al 
with  the  b<M>ks«*ll(*rs,  it  was  not  always  (*asy  for  him  to  follow  such 
advi(*(*  him.s(‘lf.  He  .su|)pli(*<l  one  stationer,  Bi'ia'di'tto  di  Giovanni, 
with  nuna*rous  copi(*s  of  Pliny  aial  tla*  Flon*ntiia*  historii's  without 
coll(“«*ting  any  payna*nt  from  him,  and  wla'ii  Beia*d(*tto  died  in  1481, 
tla'ie  wen*  47  florins  due  Strozzi,  which  the  .son,  Fraia-esco.  who  suc- 
c<*ed(‘d  his  fatla*r  in  the  busiia*ss,  couhl  lait  pay.  In  Dccemlx'r.  1481, 
how(*V(*r,  an  agreena'iit  was  reached  wla*reby  Francesco  was  to  pay  tla* 
debt  in  .si.\  annual  installments.  Ihit  at  the  (*ial  of  tin*  fifth  year  la* 
had  not  paid  ev(*n  oia'-half  of  tly*  amount  due.^ 

\Vla*n  Girolamo  died  in  1482,  the  firm  of  Filippo  Strozzi  ik  Go.  con- 
tinu(*<l  tla*  .sail*  of  tla*  b(M)ks  and  had  appan*ntly  disposed  of  almost 
all  tla*  Flon*ntin(*  histori(*s  by  tla*  end  of  1483.  I'his  \v(*  kia>w  from 
(*.\tant  l(*dg(*rs  of  that  firm,  but  tla*  oia*s  for  tla*  y(*ais  1484  aial  follow¬ 
ing  hav(‘  not  surviv<*d. 

Oia*  would  like*  to  know  how  common  was  Strozzi’s  method  of 
financing  and  mark«*ting  books.  To  dati*,  v<‘ry  few  instances  an* 
known,  but  hundr(*ds  of  ('xisting  account  books  of  fifteenth  and  .six- 


'  Tla*  instructions  arc  puhlislicd  as  an  a|)|M*iaii\  to  my  article  in  Im  limiojilin. 

"  Florence,  .Archivio  di  Stato,  ('arte  Strozziane,  .jtli  .series,  Nt>.  3t)  (I.ihro  di 
<lel)itori  e  creditori  di  Filip|)o  di  Matteo  Strozzi  e  coinpa^ni  di  Firenze,  l4S0-14S:i 
iwitli  some  later  entries!),  fols.  141,  149'’. 
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t(*(“nth-{‘('iitiii y  nuTchants,  that  have  not  yet  heiai  (‘xamiia'd,  may 
contain  further  (‘xainjiles.’' 

For  the  printer  tlu‘  in(*tho(l  was  a  solution  to  financial,  warehous- 
in{>;,  and  nuirkiding  prol)l(*ms,  (*v(“n  though  his  profit  might  b(‘  less; 
for  th(‘  hooksi'ller,  it  was  much  inori*  satisfactory  than  having  to 
piirchas(‘  copu's  which  he  might  have  in  stock  for  many  yi'ars,  or,  in 
fact,  never  Ix'  ahh*  to  dispose  of.  For  th<*  international  merchant,  it 
meant  adding  anotlu*r  commodity  to  tin*  long  list  of  tho.se  in  which  he 
already  dealt.  But  that  involvixl  tying  up  considerable  funds  in  a 
.somewhat  slow -moving  commodity,  a  process  to  which  he  had,  how- 
(‘V('r,  b('come  inured. 


Florence  Edler  de  Uoover 

Aurora,  New  York 


III  (i(Min:iiiy,  about  this  time,  mercliaiits  bcKaii  to  finance  the  piintinn  anil 
marketing  ot  some  books.  .Such  a  merchant  is  called  a  Verltgir  (“a  imter-out”)  by 
modern  historians  to  di.stinxuish  him  from  a  merchant  who  formed  a  partnership 
with  a  print<‘r.  Friedrich  Kapp,  (icschichfc  dcs  ilcnlxchtit  liuchhatidrls  bix  in  das 
sirbzthtdv  Jnhrhitndtrt  (I.eipzi<<,  ISSti),  pp.  27S  ff. 


*  •  • 

A  GERMAN  EIGHTEENTH -CENIURY  IRON 
WORKS  DURING  ITS  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS: 

Notes  Contributing  to  the  Unwritten 
Histor)'  of  European  Aristtxrratic 
Business  Leadership— III 

VI 

Profit  and  Investment 

The  profits  of  and  the  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  tiie  Laueiihainmer 
Iron  Works  are  not  revealed  in  the  Festschrift,  the  history  of  that  firm 
which  has  served  as  the  main  source  of  this  article.***^  (The  omission 
is  hardly  surprising,  since  this  company  was  owned  by  noblemen,  one 
of  whom  was  the  most  powerful  official  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  since  its  history  was  written  by  the  gcmeral  manager  of  the  Works 
and  was  published  in  1825.)  But  profits  must  have  Iwen  considerable. 
Otherwi.se  the  Works’  continuous  improvement  and  expansion, 
described  earlier  in  this  article,  would  have  lK*en  impo.s.sible.  In  1818. 
the  Lauchhammer  Iron  Works  was  ev(*n  able  to  lend  to  tlu*  Grotlitz 
plant  th(‘  funds  it  ne(‘d(*d  to  expand  into  an  integrated  iron  enterprise. 
Whether  the  Works  had  any  bank  connection  prior  to  1825  is  not 
known;  none  is  mentioned  in  the  history,  but  that  fact  is  not  con¬ 
clusive*.  Cash  holdings  were*  probably  rath(‘r  large*;  this,  he>we*ve*r. 
was  ne)t  the*  e*ase*  in  1776  (se*ethe*  inv(*nte)ry  e)n  page*  2.T1).  It  st*e*ms 
e*e‘rtain  that  both  e*xi)ansie)n  anel  impre)ve*me*nt  in  the*  e*ras  eef  beetle 
Kinsie*ele*ls  we*re*  finane*e*el  by  pleeughing  back  preefits. 

He'gareliiig  inve*stme*nt.  Trautse-heelelt’s  histeery  give*s  figure's  een  the* 
teetal  e‘xpe'neliture*s  in  the*  51  ye*ars  eef  Fre'ifrau  veen  Le)we*nelal.  the  2t) 
ye*ars  eef  the*  e*lele*r  I'ansie*ele*l,  anel  the*  first  20  eef  the*  ye)unge*r.  but  the'.se* 
figure's  e'anneet  be*  analyze*el.  ('urre*nt  e*xpe*neliture*s  anel  e*xpe*neliture*s 
for  Imileling  np  re*al  e-apital  aie*  neet  se*parate*el,  anel  it  is  met  e*e*itain 

ll(*r('alt(*r  cite'd  as  F. 

281 
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that  those  figures  were  derived  from  the  ledger  and  were  expn’ssed  in 
I^eipzig  money  of  account.  But  probably  they  are  .so  expressed. 
Little  as  these  figures  mean,  the  magnitudes  are  indicative.  The  total 
money  expenditures  wen*: 

.Annual  .Averafje 

1725-177r»  in  Lau(‘hhanuner  ah  700,000  talers  1.3,900  talers 

1776-1804  in  Lauchhainnier,  (Iroditz,  and 

Hurnhanimer  1,174,948  “  40,.V20  “ 

180.')-1824  in  the  hi-st-nained  thr<H*  plants  2,016,.")00  “  100,82.5  “ 

The  rtTiiarkable  growth  of  the  LauchhamnKM’  Works  and  of  the 
allied  or  branch  plants,  which(‘V(*r  on(‘  prehas,  is  (*vident.  The  figures 
for  the  la.st  twiaity  ytairs  reH(‘ct  large  investments  in  building  up  the 
Groditz  plant,  as  has  be(*n  discus.s(‘d  in  detail.*’" 

Two  additional  remarks  may  put  a  little  imait  on  those  dry  bones. 
First,  wh(*n  one  kei'ps  in  mind  that  on*  was  locally  dug,  coal  locally 
buriH'd,  transportation  .servici's  larg(*ly  provided  by  local  wagoni'is. 
that  tin*  buildings  w(*r«'  of  wood  and  lat(*r  cind(*r  bricks,  that  the 
furnace  citst  tin*  imi)lem(*nts  for  the  forg(*s,  and  the  forges  and  the 
various  .supplementary  shops  produc(‘d  much  of  what  (‘l.s(>  tin*  plants 
n(*(‘ded,  one  can  n'adily  s(>(‘  that  most  of  thos(*  outlays,  including  those* 
for  the*  cn*ation  of  r(*al  capital,  took  initially  the*  form  of  wag(*s.  During 
tlu*  y(*ars  of  Fr(*ifrau  von  Low(*ndal,  lim(*ston(*  and  transportation 
costs  may  have*  be*e*n  alme>st  the*  emly  eaitsiele  elisburse*ine*nts.  In  the* 
(*ra  of  the*  e*lele*r  Kinsie*ele*l  the*se*  emtsieh*  e*xpe*neliture*s  we*r(*  ine*re*a.se*el 
by  the).se*  fe>r  the*  art  ce)lle*ctie)n,  the*  .ste*ani  (*ngine*,  the*  ble)we*rs,  re*mune*r- 
ation  ibr  e*xpe*rts,  trave*ling  e*xpe*n.se*s,  anel  a  fe*w  e)the*r  ite*ms.  In  the* 
first  twe)  ele*e*aele*s  e>f  the*  ye)unge*r  l‘an.sie*ele*l,  the*r(*must  have*  be*e*n  much 
large*!-  such  e)utlays.  The*  .signifie*ance*  of  the*.se*  finelings  lie*s  in  the*  fact 
that  re*ality  was  by  ISOO  e*le)se*  te)  th(*  capital  cre*ation  the*e)iy  of  the* 
cla.ssie'al  e*ce)ne)mists.  Be*ginning  in  tlu*  1  ISO’s  pre)fit  iinel  accumulatie)n 
we*re*  elistine*tly  elu(*  tet  imien  atie)!!  so  that  the*  Lauchhamme*r  e-ase*  e'enilel 
be*  cite*d  jis  a  preeeef  feu  Se*hump<*te*r’s  the*e)ry. 

Se*ce)nelly,  feu-  ge*tting  a  re*alistie*  glimp.se*  of  the*  e*re*atie)n  eef  re*al  cjipital 
fre)m  pre)fits,  pars  pro  toto  may  se*rve*.  We*  know  the*  Weuks’  inve*nteu-y 
in  the*  ye*j!r.s  1776,  1804,  and  1824;  that  eef  1776  cjin  be*  femnd  iti  Table* 
IV. 


StH*  Hullf’lilt  of  Ihf  Hiisinrss  Historical  Sttciclj^,  X.\  VI I  (Se*pt.,  19.5.3),  <*s|H‘ci;tlly 
pp.  1.54-.5.5. 
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TAHLK  IV 

The  Lauchhammer  Works’  Inventory  of  1776* 


Per  unit 

Total 

Uaw  Materials 

t. 

gr. 

Pf- 

t. 

gr. 

P/. 

2,244  *4  Dre.sden  scheffels  ore 

879 

23 

2*2 

232  centners  lime  stone,  per  centner 

0 

0 

02 

20 

— 

770  klafters  soft  wood  )  , 

48  “  hanl  “  )  scheite^perklafter 

— 

10 

20 

— 

513 

40 

8 

— 

2,778*2  “  logs  “  “  ^ 

— 

9 

— 

1,041 

22 

0 

42  fuders  and  31*2  kuheLs  charcoal 

037 

21 

9 

Senu-finished  and  Finished  Materials 

4,873*4  centners  crude  iron 

1 

19 

0 

8,833 

10 

1'2 

ab.  2*2  “  fined  iron 

4 

— 

— 

10 

15 

.5 

ab.  7*2  “  tool  iron 

10 

10 

— 

78 

19 

3 

ab.  81  *4  “  bar  iron 

1 

14 

— 

129 

10 

9 

ab.  847*4  “  bar  iron 

1 

13 

— 

l,:i05 

13 

9 

ab.  5<>)2  “  Zdhneisen  1?| 

1 

22 

— 

108 

1 

9 

ab.  30  “  beating  iron 

2 

— 

— 

00 

4 

0 

50  “  iron  from  washing 

1 

— 

— 

5t) 

. 

— 

ab.  1,010*4  “  (iron  cast  in  saml)  2 

10 

- 

4,027 

8 

.5 

ab.  201  “  Huttenguss  (iron  cast  in 

loam?) 

2 

8 

— 

409 

10 

— 

Miscellaneous  Materials  and  Implements 

al).  2*  2  centners  scrap  iron 

4 

— 

— 

“  scrap  cop|)er  |M“r  lb. 

7 

— 

9 

22 

— 

ab.  1  * ,  “  stcM-l 

15 

— 

— 

21 

12 

tallow  |H*r  lb. 

— 

3 

9 

— 

19 

8 

1  furnace  hearth 

38 

18 

— 

various,  inch  boards  and 

nails 

21 

1 

— 

28  shingles,  jH'r'’ 

— 

4 

— 

4 

IS 

— 

13  various  pieces  of  equipment 

191 

0 

— 

F'inishe<l  (htods 

ab.  32*2  fcn/n<7S  various  kinds  of  pqH's 

‘20 

— 

84 

2 

.5 

i2 

10 

— 

28 

21 

9 

various  cast  utensils 

.5.54 

22 

10 

ab.  12  “  2  anvils  t 

>•  iH‘r  centner 

\o 

— 

— 

13 

11 

8 

49 

9 

4<  mortars  ) 

( 

7 

(’ash 

291 

20 

8 

Total 

19..509 

19 

2 

*  The  oriKinul  gives  weiglits  and  other  measures  in  exact  terms,  going  as  far  as 
giving  fractions  of  pounds.  Figures  of  less  than  ‘  j  of  the  unit  are  here  omitted, 
hut  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  ab.  (about). 

The  (lerman  word  Scfu  ile  means  secti<tns  of  round  logs  oldained  by  lengthwise 
halving,  (juartering  or  other  splitting.  .\s  to  Klnftcr  sw  HulUtin  of  the  Husimss 
Historical  Society,  X.WTI  (.June,  1953),  IKi,  n.  39. 

The  measure  used  is  abbreviated;  the  abbreviation  is  not  understandable. 
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Tliis  inventory  is  s(4f-(‘xplanatory.  As  a  matter  of  jirineijile,  an  in- 
vc'iitory  must  stand  in  a  certain  r(*asonabIe  n'lationship  to  the  fixed 
capital  of  the  eoneern  in  question.  Con.sequently,  the  development 
of  the  Lauehhammer  Works’  inventory  over  about  fifty  years  may 
permit  eonelusions  ri'garding  the  value  of  the  fix(>d  capital  although 
the  author  is  unwilling  to  try  a  guess.  However,  as  time  progressed 
there  was  ne{‘d  for  mor(‘  fixed  capital  p(‘r  unit  of  circulating  capital. 


Inve.n’tory 


177(i 

19,o«i9  talers 

19  groschens 

2  pfennigs 

1804 

33,302 

5  “ 

10  “ 

1824 

93,907 

15  “ 

9  “ 

VII 

Management  and  Labor 
(a)  General  Characteristics*'^ 

From  1730  through  1779  the  Lauehhammer  Works  was  lun  by 
managers,' called  Factors.  During  that  period  of  fifty  years,  five  .such 
factors  .serv(‘d  the  {>nterpris(*  consecutively  for  an  averag(‘  of  ten  years 
each,  exactly  3,  7,  16,  8,  and  16  years,  respectively.  The  last  of  them 
di(‘d  whiU'  in  offici*  and  one  of  them,  H(‘inrich  Seelig,  whose  incum- 
bi'iicy  coincid(*d  with  the  Si'ven  Years’  War  (1756-1763),  was  highly 
j)iais(‘d  for  his  faithful  and  brilliant  work  during  thos(‘  difficult  yi^ars. 

Und<“r  th(“  managers’  supervision  the  various  plants  w(*re  run  by 
ma.sters  {Meister),  a  t(*rm  traditional  in  tlu'  crafts;  (the  man  appointed 
manager  in  1730  had  bi'cn  a  master  for  the  pr(‘C(‘ding  five  y(*ars). 
These*  emj)loy(*('s  r(*pr(*s(*nt(‘d  a  cross  betweeai  forem<*n  and  skilh'd 
workers  and  jirobably  fulfilled,  be.'iide's  te'chnical  functions,  .some* 
minor  administrative  one's,  as  was  custeanary  in  the  .se*ve‘nte‘e‘nth  anel 
e‘ighte*e‘nth  e*e‘nturie‘s  in  the*  mene*  e*e)mplie*ate*el  line's  e>f  proeluctiein. 
At  any  rate*  Lauchhamme*r  maste'rs  se*e*m  te)  have*  be‘e*n  high-e*lass  me*n 


*''*  This  section  on  adininistration  anil  labor  force*  is  (lcrive*(l  from  tlie*  li.sts 
of  cmployc(*s  anil  of  the*  participants  in  the*  celebration  of  the  hunilivilth  anni¬ 
versary  in  pa(te*s  12,  13,  4U-.')3,  tW.  Since  tlu*re*  is  no  information  re*;iarilinK  the 
months  in  whicli  employment  starte*(l  anil  e*nile*(l,  it  is  a.ssume*il  that  it  starte*il  ami 
e*nile*il,  re*s|H*ctivt*ly,  at  the  be^innini;  anil  e*nil  of  a  ye*ar.  The  ilistortion  will  be 
irri'levant  for  the*  purposes  of  this  study. 
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for  their  time.  One  of  them  was  tiie  father  of  tiie  previously  mentioned 
Abraham  Gottlob  Werner,  while  the  descendants  of  another  were 
knighted. 

From  1730  to  1779,  as  will  lx*  remembered,  the  enterprisi*  consisted 
of  one  furnace  and  four  forges,  and  we  are  well  informed  about  the 
masters  who  were  active  in  the  plants  during  that  ixTiixl.  The  blast 
furnace,  for  examph*,  was  run  by  .so-called  Schichtmeixters  about  whom 
our  information  is  the  lea.st  .satisfactory.  Tluui'  were  14  of  them  in  tlu* 
fifty-five  y(‘ars  from  1725-1779.  It  can  be  a.ssumed  that  two  of  them 
served  at  the  same  time  and  that  each  of  the  two  took  care  of  the 
furnace  for  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  This  is  implied  in  their  nami* 
*^Schichtmeist(‘rs”  the  German  Schicht  Ix'ing  equivalent  to  the  English 
shift.  But  we  have  also  the  nanu's  of  two  Hochofenmvidvrs  (blast¬ 
furnace  mast(‘i-s).  To  be  sure,  \\v  do  not  know  whether  they  wen* 
distinguished  from  the  SchichtmciiiUrs  or  did  tlu*  same  job  with  just 
another  title.  There  is  the  po.ssibility  that  during  certain  jx'riods  tla* 
Schichmeti-sters  wen*  sup<*rvis(*d  by  a  Hochofenmvhter.  But  tlx*  follow¬ 
ing  a.ssumption  is  more  lik(*ly  right:  we  know  from  tlx*  d(*scnption  of  a 
contemporary  furnaci*  in  tlx*  sanx*  an*a,  that  of  the  Count  von  Solms- 
Baruth,  that  it  was  on  two  shifts  but  had  only  one  furnace  master 
n*.sponsible  for  it  all  tlx*  time.  Lauchhamnx*r  may  have  had  for  some 
jX'riods  tlx*  sanx*  form  of  organization,  but  at  oix*  tinx*  or  aix)th(*r 
found  out  that  it  was  mon*  jiracticabh*  to  have  two  ma.st(*r.s  of  tlx* 
same  charact(*r,  each  b(*ing  n*sponsibl('  for  oix*  shift  only,  as  was  in  all 
probability  a  b(*tter  arrang(*ment.*'’' 

Charcoal  production  was  und(*r  the  charge  of  masters  (KohUr- 
rueistcr)  for  jiart  of  the  ix*riod,  but  it  .‘<(*ems  that  for  most  of  the  tinx* 
the  job  was  assigned  to  forest  rangCrs.  In  addition  we  find  a  master 
mechanic  (WerktneisUr)  who  se(*ms  to  have  tak(*n  care  of  maintenanci* 
and  n*i)air  of  plants  and  (*quipnx*nt,  and  two  foundiy  masters  {Giess- 
meisU  r)  who  .served  at  the  Works  from  1725  to  1739  and  from  1740  to 
1776,  i.e.,  for  fift(*(*n  and  thirty-.s<*ven  years,  r(*sp(*ctively. 

Es|K*cially  inter(*sting  is  tlx*  information  available  for  tlx*  forgi*- 
masters,  giv(*n  in  Table  V. 

Ludwig  Beck,  Geschichte  des  Eisens  in  technischer  and  kulturgeschichtlicher 
Heziehung  (Braunschweig,  1893-1903),  III,  3o4. 

Material  on  the  Bohemian  Schicht mristers  of  the  seventeenth  century  can  be 
found  in  Arthur  Sah, Geschichte  der  Hohmischen  Industrie  in  der  Seuzeit  (Miinchen, 
1913),  160  ff.  There  they  were  the  managers  of  iron  works,  i.e.  of  the  plants, 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  landlords’  estate  administrations. 


Job  Tenure  of  Managerial  Forge  Personnel,  172r)-17{K) 
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*  The  first  masters  seem  to  have  been  hired  before  the  forges  went  into  operation;  they  probably  helped  in  the  planning  and 
building  stages. 
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The  tabulation  in  Table  \  indicates  a  very  small  labor  turnov(>r: 
five  of  the  forge  mastei-s  died  while  in  service  or  shortly  after  their 
resignation.  This  is  true  also  of  one  of  the  five  factors  and  of  five  more 
masters  of  the  total  of  forty-five  employed  in  the  period.  Moreover, 
to  get  a  glimp.s(‘  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  morale  of  the  work  forces 
one  must  also  know  that  the  (fourth)  master  of  the-()b<‘rhammer  was 
succeed(*d  by  his  son  who  had  married  th(‘  daughter  of  a  Schicht- 
meisUr.  In  the  Mittelhammer  similarly  the  (third)  master  was  suc- 
c(H‘d('d  by  his  son  whil(‘  still  a  teenager.  It  must  be  as.sumed  that  he 
took  his  father’s  place  when  the  latter  liecame  sick  and  that  he  did  so 
well  that  he  was  appointed  when  his  father  resigned.  He  himself  died, 
only  37  yi'ars  of  age,  while  in  the  service  of  the  Works.  As  to  the  age 
of  the  masters  at  the  tiim*  of  their  appointment  then*  was  obviously 
no  established  policy:  we  learn  of  one  master  appointed  in  his  forties, 
another  in  his  fifties;  and  then  there  was  the  abov'e-mentioned  teen¬ 
ager,  undoubtedly  an  e.xceptional  ca.se.  Some  of  tho.se  who  died  while 
employed  in  this  or  the  next  period  still  worked  at  an  age  past  sixty, 
and  one  ev(*n  at  air  age  past  .seventy. 

The  total  number  of  workers  who  labored  under  th(*se  m«*n  cannot 
Ik*  determiiK'd  exactly.  There  were  three  categories  of  workers:  First, 
men  who  worked  by  the  day,  such  as  lumlx‘rjack.s,  charcoal  burners 
(colliers),  jx'at  digg(*rs,  ore  digg(*rs,  and  wagoners.  S<*condly,  there 
were  men  hin‘d  directly  by  the  Works  for  longer  periods.  This  was 
the  practice  of  the  furnace  which  might  have  employ(*d  about  thirty 
men.'^  Thirdly,  there  were  the  forge  workers  hired  and  paid  by  the 
forge  masters,  a  method  widely  used  in  contemporaneous  plants  work¬ 
ing  under  tlx*  [)Utting-out  .system  and  in  eighteenth-century  manu¬ 
factures  (as  opposed  to  factories).  Tlx*  forgi*  master  was  paid  9 
grosclx'us  p(*r  Centner  of  jiroduct,  and  he  receivi'd  pri'iniums  if  he 


One  may  get  an  idea  of  tlie  work  force  of  the  Lauchhainmer  furmu’e  by  citing 
that  of  the  already-mentionetl  plant  of  the  C'ount  von  Solins-Haruth.  Heside.s  the 
furnace  imuster  it  had  two  furnace  workers  (“founders”?),  two  .4  a/gchcr  (“fillers”?, 
skilled  workers  for  charging  the  furnace),  one  foundry  master  a.ssisted  by  two 
workers  (“potters”  “moulders”?),  two  men  for  mea.suring  coal  and  ore,  respec¬ 
tively,  six  to  eight  charcoal  burners,  six  to  eight  miners,  two  iMtatmen,  two  un- 
skilleil  hands;  .see  Heck,  op.  cit..  Ill,  354. 
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saved  coal  and  delivered  from  a  given  quantity  of  crude  iron  mon* 
than  a  predetermined  weight  of  wrought  iron."' 

In  the  (‘ally  1780’s  the  top  level  of  the  administration  s(‘{‘ms  to  have 
l)(‘<‘n  r(*organiz(‘d,  Fri'ifrau  von  Ldwendal  having  diinl  in  1776.  Wlu'ii 
th(‘  new  own(‘r,  Count  Detlev  von  iMiisic'did,  Sr.,  .some  y(‘ars  lat<‘r 
retired  from  the  court  to  his  (‘stat(‘s,  this  ahh*  administrator  ae(piir(*d 
ample  time  to  d(‘Vote  to  his  inteivsts.  A  good  opportunity  offered 
its(‘lf  through  th(‘  death  of  the  Factor,  after  sixt(‘en  y(*ars  of  .service,  in 
1776.  His  .suee(‘ssor  could  easily  lx*  shift(*d  in  1781  or  1782  to  th<‘  out¬ 
lying  plant  in  Griiditz,  and  the  Count  himst'lf  took  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Works.  In  the  yi'ars  1782-1767  no  Factor  apiK*ars; 
th(‘  ('ount  s(*f‘ms  to  have*  been  a.ssist(‘d  by  comptrollers  {C  out  role  are), 
two  of  whom  .s(*rv(*d  from  1780  to  1786  and  1786  to  1766,  re.sp(*etiv(*ly. 
Moreover  th(‘  masters  may  hav(‘  rc'ceived  a  good  d(‘al  of  autonomy. 
The  .s(‘eond  eomjit roller  was  suee(*(‘ded  by  .lohann  Fri(‘drieh  Traut- 
seholdt.  In  1767  we  again  find  a  Factor,  pr(*.sumably  b(*eaus(*  C'ount 
Kinsi(*d(‘l  growing  oldc'r  wislu'd  to  lx*  unburd(‘n(*d,  but  this  man  re- 
.sign(‘d  as  (*arly  as  1800.  His  job  was  ab.sorbed  by  Trautseholdt,  who 
from  1768  until  his  jiromotion,  was  Ixxikkec'per  and  .sup(‘rintend(*nt 
(Hauptvorstcher).  Thus  administrative  and  technical  suix*rvision 
were  combined  again  in  the  hands  of  a  manag(‘r,  as  had  Ix'i'ii  the  east* 
befon*  1780. 

Prior  to  1801,  regardh'ss  of  th<*  ext(‘nt  to  which  tlx*  two  eonsi'cutive 
own(‘rs  t<x)k  an  int(‘r(‘st  in  tlu*  eunvnt  administration  of  th(‘  iron 
works,  they  made  the  major  di'cisions  and  det(‘rmin(‘d  th(‘  major 
ix)liei(‘.s,  i.e.,  they  eorr(‘spond(*d  to  the  entrepn'iu'ur  of  that  (‘conomie 
th(‘or(*m  which  id(‘ntifi(‘s  entr(*preneur  and  deeision-maki'r.  In  that 
y(‘ar  Johann  Friedrich  Trautseholdt  Ix'came  Oberf actor.  This  new 
title  impli(‘d  that  d(‘ei.sion-making  was  up  to  a  e(‘rtain  point  Ix'ing 
d(‘l(‘gat(‘d  to  him,  .so  that  thereafter  the  owner  and  the  Oberfactor  to¬ 
gether  st<xxl  for  the  entreprenc'ur  of  tlu'ory.  Of  course,  the  Oberfactor 
retaiiH'd  his  managerial  functions  besid(‘s  his  participation  in  (‘Utn*- 
preneurial  ones,  with  the  (*mphasis  probably  on  the  former. 


Heck,  op.  cit.,  HI,  3.j4,  reiK)rts  on  an  unidentified  German  eighteenth-ca'iitury 
forge  a.s  follows:  the  forge  worked  with  four  men,  which  seems  to  have  lx*en  typi¬ 
cal.  The.se  were  the  master,  a  head  worker,  a  second  skilled  worker,  and  a  hoy. 
For  each  Centner  of  wrought  iron  produced  the  ma.ster  received  3  groschens  fi 
pfennigs,  the  Ix'ad  worker  2  gro.schens,  the  skilled  worker  1  groschen  9  pfennigs, 
and  the  hoy  9  pfennigs.  This  piece  of  information  ties  in  very  well  with  what  we 
know  about  Lauchhammer  and  te.stifies  to  the  reliability  of  what  has  been  reported. 
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Th(‘  Festschrift  |K‘rniits  us  to  gain  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  the  enter¬ 
prise’s  organizational  s(‘tup,  as  it  stoinl  Ix^twiHMi  1801  and  1825.  In 
the  latter  year  the  Oherfnctor  (1796)'-  was  assist(‘d  by  an  administra¬ 
tive  staff  of  niiK*  men.  Two  of  them  wen*  Schirhtmeisters  (1807,  1819) 
in  eharg(‘  of  tiu*  l)la.st  furnaei*,  i.e.,  this  category  of  ti'chnieians  had 
moved  up  from  th(‘  plant  into  the  administration.  Data  to  Ix'  given 
shortly  also  indicate  that  they  repres(*nted  at  that  iKTiinl  the  teehni- 
eal  elit<*.  In  contrast,  the  forgi*  masters,  once  the  elite*,  went  down  the* 
huld(*r  and  w(*r(*  put  unde*r  a  forge*  manage*r  {IliittenvenraUcr  [1807]) 
whe)  was  assiste*el  by  a  fe>rge*  serive*ne*r  (1801),  to  use*  this  e)lel-fashie)iK*el 
wenel  tee  paraphrase*  the  jeib  he)lele*r’s  Ge*rman  title*  eef  Iliittcnschrcihcr. 
A  Factor  (1802)  was  in  e*harge*  of  the*  outlying  plant  at  Greielitz  anel  hael 
preebably  bre)aele*r  re*.x])e)n.dbilitie*s  anel  pe)we*rs  than  the*  Schichtmcistcrs 
anel  the*  forge*  manage*!*.  The*n  the*re*  was  erne*  e*ashie*r  (1811),  erne*  be)e)k- 
ke*e*pe‘r  ( 1822),  anel  twe)  Eleven  ( 1817,  1819).  Fe)r  purpe)se*s  e)f  e*ompari- 
sem  twe)  facts  must  be*  stre*sse*el:  the*  Factor  e)f  1825  was  ne)t  the*  same* 
kinel  eef  e)ffie*ial  as  the*  Factor  e>f  1776;  his  je)b  was  e)f  .smaller  impe)r- 
tanee*.  Me)re*e)ve*r,  the*  e*omptre)lle*r’s  je)b  hael  be*e*n  elre)pi)e*el,  the*  last  e)ne* 
a.s.si.sting  Traut.se*he)ldt  be*twe*e*n  1802  anel  1810.  The  Burghamme*r 
plant  hael  an  inele*pe*nele*nt  aelministratie)n  unele*r  the*  sui)e*rvi.sie)n  e)f 
Trautse*he)lelt. 

The*  fe)lle)wing  je)b  ele*signatie)ns  fe)r  aehninistrative*  pe*r.sonne*l  e*an  be* 
femnel  tempe)rarily  in  the*  i)e*rie)el  1779-1825  in  aelditiem  te)  thexse*  alre*ady 
me*ntie)ne*d:  e*e)pyi.st,  fe)re*ste*r  in  e*harge*  e)f  the*  e*hare*e)al  preKlue*tie)n, 
Uammcrsrhrcihcr  (preebably  the*  .same*  as  fe)rge*  .se‘rive*ne*r),  Condnrtcur 
(whate*ve*r  this  may  have*  me*ant),  insjM*e*tor,  anel  ae*e*e)untant.  As  a 
matte*r  e)f  fact,  the*  Condurtcur, was  a  le*aeling  e*mple)V*eH*  whom  we*  find 
trave*ling,  bringing  heeme*  infe)rmatie>n  and  e)rele*rs.  The*  ae‘e*e)untant, 
e)n  the*  either  hanel,  staye*el  feir  only  a  few  meinths;  he*  eleK*.s  not  .se*e*m  tei 
have*  fitte*el  inte)  the*  picture*. 

The*  abe)ve*-me*ntieme*el  Eleven  de*.se*rve*  a  fe*w  meire*  weirels,  e*s|)e*e*ially 
.sine*e*  the  eli.s(*u.ssie)n  will  le*ael  to  the*  unele*i*staneling  e)f  an  impentant 
a.s|M*et  of  the*  Works’  |H*rse)nne*l  pe>lie*y.  The*  te*rm  Eleve,  de*rive*el  from 
the*  Fre*ne*h  eleve  (pupil),  was  e*omme)n  in  Germany  in  the  nine*te*e*nth 
e*entury  tei  eeimmte*  a  yenmg  man  of  geiexl  family  unelergeiing  a  practical 
training  prieir  to  studying  his  field  in  an  ae*aelemic  institutiem.  At 
le*ast,  if  an  acaelemic  eehication  was  imt  ce)ntemplate*el,  the  term  ineli- 


The*  years  inserte*(l  in  parenthe*ses  designate  the  year  in  wliicli  tlie  holder  of 
the  job  in  182.^  entere*<l  the  employment  of  the  Works. 
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catcd  that  the  young  man  in  question  was,  on  the  basis  of  his  back¬ 
ground,  scliooling,  and  connections,  expected  to  rise  to  a  position  of 
leadership.  The  word  was  especially  used  for  young  nuai  of  that 
description  being  trained  in  mining,  forestry,  and  agriculture.  Traut- 
scholdt,  who  b(*came  r(>si)onsibl(*  for  personnel  policy  in  1801,  had  by 
1825  hired  five  EU-ven  of  whom  one  stayed  for  only  one  or  two  yt-ais, 
i.e.,  he  was  sick  or  a  failure  or  special  reasons  interferinl  with  his  ori¬ 
ginal  plans.  One  was  ajipointed  to  a  leading  administrative  job,  but 
resigned  or  was  fin'd;  one  rose  permani'iitly  to  the  job  of  forge  man¬ 
ager,  and  two  were  in  1825  still  in  training.  One  of  them,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Alex,  who  had  atteiuh'd  the  Freiberg  school  of  mining,  was  to 
bi'come  Trautscholdt’s  son-in-law  and  successor. 

In  addition  to  the  EUvfn,  who  as  youngsters  were  recruit('d  for  a 
carei'r  of  leadership,  other  ('inployi'es  were  also  promoted : 


1  Schichtmeister  tn'canu' 
1  SchichlnieiiiUr  “ 

1  cashier  “ 

1  comptndler  “ 

1  forge  worker  “ 


Factor 

forge  manag(‘r 
Factor 

schoolmaster,  later 
cjise  of  rise 


Schichtoicistcr, 


1  forge  scrivener  “  forge  manager 
1  master  meclianic  “  engine  master 


an 


interesting 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  three  of  the  seven  cases  office 
j>ersonnel  rose  to  leading  positions  implying  plant  supervision. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  men  in  administrative  personnel  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Lauchhammer  Works  from  1776  on  and  had  .servt'd 
it  prior  to  or  were  serving  it  in  1825 

4  had  served  up  to  three  years 

5  “  “  4-6  years 

5  “  “  7-10  “ 

9  “  “  10-19  “ 

6  “  “  20  years  and  over.'-'* 


Since  the  month  of  each  man’s  entry  (except  in  one  ca.se)  is  not  known,  the 
years  of  entry  and  1825  are  figured  as  full  years.  How  many  years  after  1825 
certain  men  served  is  not  known,  i.e.,  the  above  tabulation  does  not  give  an  idea 
of  the  duration  of  the  service  of  those  who  were  employed  in  1825. 
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The  corresponding  tabulation  for  the  leading  technical  p<*rsonnel 
shows  the  following  distribution: 


3  had  served 

3  “ 

4  “ 

4  .. 

12  “ 


up  tf)  three  years 
4-fi  years 
7-10  “ 

10-19  years 
20  years  and  over^* 


The  categori(*s  considert'd  in  the  prt'ct'ding  tabulation  wtae  masttu’s, 
master  mechanics,''’  and  sujienntendents  (of  mining  and  charcoal 
burning). 

In  1800  the  total  of  (‘mployet's  and  workei's  amounted  to  about 
160,  but  a  breakdown  of  office  and  plant  jK^rsonnel  is  not  possible.  The 
total  had  probably  more  than  doubled  .since  1776.  We  are  bettt'r  in¬ 
formed  for  1825.  In  that  year  Trautscholdt  and  his  nin(‘-man  office 
IKTsonnel,  called  Officianten,  n'jut'.sented  about  4  jier  cent  of  the  total 
work  force  which  can  lx‘  (‘stimati'd  to  have  amounted  to  from  225  to 
250  men.'*’’ 

The  following  categories  were  nuaitioned  as  having  march(‘d  in  the 
parade  celebrating  the  Works’  liundnHlth  anniversary: 


3  forest  rangers 
1  engine  nia.ster  {KunstmeiMer) 

23  charcoal  burners 
10  ina.sons 

29  carpenters,  modelers,  and  other  craftsmen  {Zeiigarbeitcr)'' 


'*  This  tabulation  differs  from  the  one  prectnling,  for  administrative  personnel, 
in  that  it  includes  men  who  had  entered  the  Works’  emph)yment  prior  to  1770,  if 
most  of  their  time  falls  into  the  perical  after  1770. 

'*  Frisch-,  Zeug-,  and  Ziihn.schmiedemeister,  Werkmeister,  Kunstmeister, 
Giessmeister,  Grubenwiirter,  Ol)erkohler. 

'**  This  figure  is  derived  from  the  list  of  participants  in  the  parade  celebrating 
the  hundre«lth  anniversary  (such  parailes  were  very  common  in  mining  areas,  see 
Wappler,  “Oberberghauptmann  von  Trebra  und  die  drei  ersten  .siichsLschen  Kunst¬ 
meister”  in  Mitteilungen  des  Freiberger  Allertumsvereins,  Xo.  41  (1905),  passim). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  flag  Ijearer  and  the  band  of  thirteen  men  were  members 
of  the  work  force.  The  former  may  have  been  an  outsider  who  was  to  be  honored, 
and  the  latter  may  have  been  hired.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  l)e  a.ssumed  that 
almost  every  meml)er  participated  unless  he  was  sick  or  neede<l  in  continuous 
operations,  e.g.,  in  the  blast  furnace,  or  on  guard  duty. 

Again  the  German  word  “Zeug”  causes  difficulty.  From  the  context  in  which 
it  appears  we  would  assume  that  “Zeugarbeiter”  were  wood  workers. 
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13  musicians 
1  flag  bearer 

11  office  em{)loyees  and  artisans 
8  furnace  workers 
39  foundry  workers 
30  forge  workers 

23  metal  workers  of  various  descriptions 

30  unskilled  workers,  including  ditchers  and  {X'at  diggers 


Incidentally,  tin*  plact'  assigned  in  the  parade  to  each  category  of 
workiMs  may  lx*  indicative  of  its  prt'stige.  The  forest  rang(‘rs  and  the 
(‘iigine  inastia-  l(*d  the  parade,  the  administrative  personnel  followed 
th(*  hand.  Th(*y  ranked  first,  and  the  ditchers,  peat  diggers,  and  other 
nnskilh'd  woikers  came  last.  Most  of  the  work(*rs  seem  to  have  worn 
a  uniform,  undouht(‘dly  that  traditional  for  miners,  which  one  could 
still  .se(*  prior  to  W  orld  W  ar  II  during  celebrations  in  Giuinan  mining 
districts. 

Our  information  on  total  wages  re(*eiv(‘d  by  Lauchhammer  workers 
and  on  wage  rates  is  very  limited.  Nevertheless,  that  little  piTinits 
some,  at  least  tentative,  conclusions.  It  has  been  stated  before  that 
in  the  earlii'r  periods  forge  workers  were  paid  by  the  master  so  that 
we('kly  wage  rates  ar(‘  not  available.  These  are  available  for  furnace 
workers  and  show  the  following  trend  (expri'.s.sed  in  talers,  groschens, 
pfennigs); 


mr, 

workers  of  two  difTcrent  2. — .— 

categories  1.18.— 

heIi)ors  {Aufgtber,  “fillers”)  1. — .— 

At  the  same  points  of  time,  wages  paid  to  iiea-sants  for  transport 
services  wer(‘ 

1725  1776  1825 

For  1,000  roof  bricks  — .12.6  — .12.6  1.6. — 

“  “  wall  “  —.16.6  (?)  2.2.— 

The  wag<\s  of  the  charcoal  burners  (colliers),  called  Kohlermeister, 
were  subject  to  spt'cial  regulation.  Originally  unskilled  hands  assisted 
them,  but  they  had  lieen  droppt'd  by  1800.  Colliers  received  so  much 
|)er  Kiibel  of  charcoal,  the  Kiibel  being  a  standardized  volume  measure 
equal  to  1.5  Centners  or  about  185  pounds.  In  the  production  of  char¬ 
coal,  the  quantity  and  quality  produced  depended  on  the  worker’s 


IJJiS  m25 

2.18.—  12.18.-. 
1.16.—  2.—.— 
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skill,  and  it  was  impossihh*  to  latter  one  at  the  <*X|)ens(>  of  tin*  other. 
Under  the.se  eireiunstane(*s  by  1800  .someone  in  tin*  Works’  adminis¬ 
tration  hit  on  th(‘  idea  of  eo-ordinatins  the  Works’  and  tlu‘  work(Ms’ 
interests.  This  was  aehi(*V(*d  in  tiu*  following  way:  Instead  of  paying 
by  the  KiibH,  th(‘  ma.ster  was  charged  with  the  value  of  the  amount  of 
wo(Ki  he  r(‘eeiv(‘d  plus  transportation  costs  plus  wages  on  tin*  basis  of 
what  was  th(*n  th<*  aviuage  rate  of  48  Kiihch  output  per  hundred 
Kiihcls  of  w<mm1.  On  this  basis  h(*  was  lat(*r  cr(‘dited  for  the  amount  of 
Kithfls  of  charcoal  actually  prcKluced.  It  is  obvious  that  he  would 
rec(‘ive  th(‘  more,  the  more  char(*oal  lu*  d(*liver(‘d,  ami  since  (juality 
and  (luantity  w(*re  int(‘rd(*p(“nd(‘nt  the  work  ran  no  risk.  In  fact  the 
j)lan  worked  .so  w(*ll  that  after  a  f(‘w  years  th(“  av(“rag(*  (pmntity  of 
cliarcoal  <leliv(*red  p<*r  unit  of  wood  rose*  from  48  to  50  KuIh  Ls. 

L(“t  us  now  inv(*.stigat(*  what  th<*  abov(*  (juoted  wag(“  rates  im'an  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power.  For  that  purpose  wv  r(‘ly  on  M.  .1.  Fisas’ 
I'mri.ss  vitwr  (ie.schirhtc  (hr  Prcisc  iitttl  L<}htu‘  in  DcntsrhhtndJ^  Fisas 
])r('s(‘nts  in  that  book  jnicc*  s(*ri(‘s  for  Leipzig  which  can  be  considere<i 
as  r(*pres(*ntative  also  for  the  Lauchhamimu-  area.  I*ric(‘s  report(‘d  by 
him  ar(‘  (‘xpre.ss(‘d  in  a  fictitious  .silv(*r  unit  so  that  th(‘y  an*  compar- 
abU*;  and  all  that  interests  us  is  th<*  tri'iid  ov«*r  a  hundred  years.  For 
showing  that  tr(*nd  w(*  have  .s(*lected  four  commodities  the  pric<*s  of 
which  were  important  in  tin*  work(*r’s  budget,  namely,  rye,  |)otat(M‘s, 
pork,  and  a  clu'ap  fabiik  iZirilrh).  H(*re  an*  the  prices: 


Taiu.e  VI 

Comm(Mliti(‘s 

.1725 

1776 

1820 

rye 

^  414 

4(Mi' 

604 

|M>tat<K*s 

144 

26:i 

|)<»rk 

IS 

:i2 

1720 

1778 

1812 

fabric 

22  2 

21  6 

41 

The  conclusion  sc'cms  to  lx*  inescapabh*  that  the  increa.se  in  wage  lates. 
as  .s(‘(*n  from  tlu*  earli(‘r  tabulation,  did  not  ke(*j)  st(*p  with  the  pric«‘ 
rise  in  the  himdn'd  years  und(*r  investigation,  a  tn*nd  ob.servi'd  by 


See  Vol.  II  (Ix'iden,  1940),  516  ff. 
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otluT  i(‘S(‘ar(*h(‘rs  of  the  period,  also."'*  Maybe  tin*  I„au(*hhamin(‘r 
workers  w(‘re  even  wors(‘  off  in  1825  than  they  had  Ix'iai  in  1725.  But 
in  view  of  the  small  nuinlx'r  of  available  fisures  this  eonehision  is  only 
tentative.  The  ultimate  answer  hinges  on  whidher  or  not  the  work(‘rs 
w(‘re  paid  at  piMiinls  wlaai  work  was  impossibh*  because*  of  drought 
and  ice.  It  is  possible  that  the  introduction  of  steam  engines  led  to  an 
increa.se  in  the*  numb(‘r  of  work  w(*(‘ks  p(>r  year,  so  that  the  workers 
w<‘re  actually  able*  to  (*arn  more*  in  1825  than  in  1776,  (‘ven  if  wage* 
rate‘s  hael  not  e*aught  up  with  rising  prices.  If,  on  the*  othe*!-  hand,  the* 
suspicie)!!  we*re*  true*  that  the*y  were*  ne)t  lx*tte*r  e)ff  in  1825  than  in  1725 
that  fact  would  be*  e*xplicable*:  after  the*  intreieluction  eif  .sciemtific 
metheids  intei  the  prexiuctiein  prex*e*s.ses  anel  after  a  hunelre*el  years  of 
training  leical  hands,  the*  irein  weirkers  of  the  Lauchhammer  plants 
must  have*  leist  that  monopoly  eif  skill  which  the*y  had  possessed  in 
1725  anel  perhajis  .still  in  1776. 

(b)  Labor  Rehtions 

A  patriare*hal  atme)sphe*re*  ele*te*rmine*el  the*  labe)r  re*latie)ns  e)f  the* 
Lauchhammer  Weirks  threiughenit  its  first  hundivel  ye*ars.  The  reade*r 
is  reminde'el  eif  the*  ve‘ry  small  labe)r  turne)ve*r  in  the*  Lowenelal  era, 
which  we  fenmel  again  for  the*  ye*ars  1776-1825.  He*  is  alse)  re*minele*el  eif 
the*  se*ve*ral  e*ase*s  e)f  .sue*e*e*.s.sie)n  tei  a  partie*ular  job  of  me*mbe*rs  e)f  the* 
same*  family,  e)e*e*urring  in  the*  fe)rme*r  pe*rie)el,  anel  e)f  the*  e*ase*s  in  which 
eilel  |)e*r.se)nne*l  elie*el  while*  e*mple)ye*el.  The*.se*  phe*ne)me*na  pe*r.siste*el  in  the* 
.se*e*e)nel  fifty  ye*ars;  again  we*  have*  eine*  case*  in  whie*h  the*  .sein  .suce*e*e*ele*el 
his  fathe*r;  anel  again  we*  have*  e‘a.se*s  (.six)  in  which  a  jobhedele*!*  elie*el 
while*  in  the*  .se*rvie*e*  e)f  the*  VVenks  eer  sheertly  the*re*afte*r.  Me)re‘e)ve*r  the* 
re*pe*ate*el  appe*arane*e*  eif  e*e*rtain  name*s  e)f  ma.ste*r.s  anel  .skille*el  wenkers 
inelie*ate*s  that  .se*ve*ral  me*mbe*rs  e)f  the*  same*  familie*s  we)rke“el  .simul- 
tane*e)usly  e)r  .sue*e*e*ssive*ly  in  the*  varienis  baue*hhamme*r  plants;  the* 
te)tal  numbe*!'  e)f  sue*h  ca.se*s  was  preebably  large*r  than  is  e*viele*nt  fre)m 
the*  li.sts,  be‘e*ause*  .seane*  eef  the*  familie*s  we*re*  re*lat(*el  by  marriage*  anel 
.such  e*ase‘s  are*  neet  re*e‘e)gnizable*.  ('e*rtain  name*s  appe*ar  beRli  in  the* 
first  anel  se*e*e)nel  fifty  ye*ar.s  e)f  the*  e*nte*rpris«*’s  e*xi.ste*ne*e*,  ine'lueling 

III  tlie  s(*con(t  lialf  of  ttie*  e*iKliteH*nth  (■e*iitury  \vase*.s  la^K***!  ticliiiul  price.s.  Se-e* 
Karl  ,1.  Hamilton,  “Piice*s  aiul  ProKivss”  in  Journal  of  Economic  History,  XII 
(19.'>2),  3S9;  and  .Insepli  .1.  SiH*n<;Ie*r,  “Tlmorics  of  S<icio-Kcononiir  Growth”  in 
rnive*rsiti(*s-National  Hure*au  t'oinmitte***  on  hlcononiic  Ht*se*arch,  Problems  in  the 
Studu  of  Economic  Growth  |miim*oKraph(*dl  (New  York,  1949),  p.  S.‘i. 
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WaUhiu  (five  times),  Xier,  \'ie\veg,  Kiipfer,  Baumann  (four  tim(‘s 
(‘aeli).  Gloekma-  (tiuei'  times).  Those  which  apjH‘ar  repeatedly,  but 
in  the  second  pcMiinl  only,  are  Lohrisch  (thrtM*  times),  Fritzsche, 
Irmisch(*r.  Klauni^,  R(‘dlich,  Roipjk,  Wehland  (twice  each).  Th<‘ 
name  Miill(‘r  apiK'ars  s<*v(‘ral  times,  but  it  is  so  common  that  th(‘ 
rep<“tition  d(K‘s  not  jtrove  anything. 

^riie  work  forc(‘  consist(*d  both  of  in-migrants  and  local  work(‘rs,  the 
rati<»  b<‘ing  unknown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  ratios  for  the  various 
periods  would  be  interesting,  one  referring  to  the  total  work  force,  the 
other  to  skilled  workers  only.  At  times  there  was  a  considerable  in- 
migration  of  the  latter,  but  we  also  know  that  local  p<*ople  were  trained 
for  skilU‘d  jobs.  The  number  of  in-migrants  must  have  been  relatively 
higher  among  skilled  worktTS  than  among  the  total  force  and  tlu* 
ratio  probably  d(‘clined  over  the  years. 

\V(‘  would  like  to  know  if  local  peasant.s  were  recruited  on  the  basis 
of  theii-  obligations  under  the  system  of  rural  servitude  then  still 
existing.  We  are  informed  through  a  casual  remark  in  the  Festfichri/t 
that  many  laborers  of  the  Works  owned  peasants’  holdings  which 
were  work(‘d  by  the  families,  the  worker  himself  helping  in  his  span* 
time.  The  job  of  the  colli(‘rs  was  considered  the  hardest  of  all,  partly 
becaiue  tlu*  men  w(*re  most  of  the  time  ab.sent  from  home  (living  in 
."ome  shack  in  tlu*  woods),  so  that  they  could  not  work  on  the  land, 
(('harcoal  in-oduction  last(*d  five  to  six  days  during  which  the  colliers 
wen*  bound  to  the  .sjiot.)  For  that  reason  they  enjoyed  s|)(*cial  privi- 
h'ges  wlu'ii  each  .summer  and  fall  the  estate’s  hay  was  .sold,  the  first 
assignment  b(*ing  madi*  to  them.  This  ])iece  of  information  do<*s  not 
answ(‘r  the  abovi*  question.  Howev(*r,  we  do  know  that  the  p<*asants 
of  the  Miickenlx'ig  estate  were  n*quh(*d  und(*r  tlu*ir  f(*udal  obligations 
to  cart  charcoal  to  the  plants.  For  that  service*  they  n*c(*ived  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance*  2^11  gre>.se*he*ns  jM*r  Kuht  l.  F;ie*h  wagein  e*e)ulel  e*arry  10 
KuIkI.s  or  1,5  Crntnrrs.  Wage's  we*re*  paiel  memthly  em  the*  basis 
e>f  stampe*el  e*aiels  whie*h  the*y  re*e‘e*ive*el  upem  de*live*ry  eef  the*  cargei. 

Fart  e>f  the*  pe*rse)nne*l  live*el  in  We)rks-e)wne*el  elwe*llings;  theese*  e*xist- 
ing  at  the*  e*nel  eef  the*  beiwe'iulal  e*ra  (se*ve*n,  all  teilel)  have*  l)e*e*n  e*nume*r- 
ate*el.  ( )the*rs  are*  me*ntie»ne*el  as  having  be*e*n  built,  feir  e*ithe*r  e*mple)ye*e*s 
e.r  we)rke*i*s,  ea*  re*paire*el  in  1770/HO,  1787,  1700,  1801.  1814,  1818,  1810, 
1828:  but  pnibably  emly  a  .small  i)e*re*e*ntage*  e)f  the*  force*  was  se>  he)u.se*el. 
Some*  e)f  the  elwelling  builelings  were*  multi-family  houses.^*’  Kvery- 


S«*e‘  also  Lanipailius,  up.  cit.,  p.  20t>. 
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b(Kly,  on  the  otlior  hand,  bouglit  in  the  Works-owned  store,  for  which 
Fn‘ifrau  von  Lbwendal  had  rec(‘iv(‘d  the  conc(‘ssion  as  (‘arly  Jis  1725 
toK(‘th(*r  with  concessions  foi  a  bntch(*ry,  brew(*ry,  and  distilhay.  /As 
late  as  1818  the  Burghammer  plant  built  a  bak(*ry.)  Such  activities 
were  common  practice  in  (‘ight(*enth  and  early  ninete(“nth-c<‘ntury 
iron  works  which  wiai*  usually  remote  from  towns  and  villages.  Wages 
s(‘(‘m  to  have  Imh'Ii  paid  in  kind,  as  was  common;  not  until  th(“  time'  of 
Traut.scholdt’s  administration  were  mont'y  wages  introduced. 

It  will  b<‘  r(*m«‘mber(‘d  that  in  1776  tin*  r(‘mnants  of  an  old  mill  were 
U!<ed  as  a  tavern.  In  1784  w(*  learn  of  the  building  of  another 
stubc”)  in  Lauchhammer,  and  in  1801  the  Burghamm<‘r  plant  rec<*ived 
what  may  havi*  be(*n  eitluM-  an  inn  or  a  tav«‘rn.  All  thc'se  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  t(‘stify  to  the  pn-vailing  patriarchism. 

Nothing,  howev(‘r,  shows  bett(*r  the  atmosphen*  pernu'aling  tin* 
Lauchhamnu'r  Works’  labor  r(‘lations  than  tla*  de.M'ription  of  the 
(•(‘lebrations  of  its  .s(‘V(*nty-fifth  and  hundre<lth  anniversari(‘s.  When 
th(‘  former  ajiproached  in  1800,  tla*  work  force  is  .'<uppos(‘d  to  have* 
a))pli(‘d  for  iMMini.ssion  to  w<‘ai  uniforms,  pi(>sumably  the  traditional 
miners’  aiiparel.  This  application  was  grant(*d.  Tla*  historian,  of 
course,  would  like  to  know  tla*  forc(‘s  r<‘ally  driving  in  this  move*.  \N  as 
it  r(*ally  the  workers  who  appli(‘tl  or  was  tla*  application,  l<*t  us  say, 
stimulat(*d  by  the  administiation  or  i)(*rhaps  by  tla*  (’ount  himself  to 
promoti*  an  esprit  de  corps'*  Bi*  that  as  it  may,  on  tla*  day  .s(*t,  (“in- 
ploy(*es  and  work(*rs,  160  m(*n  strong.  uniform(*d  and  <‘arrying  a  flag 
aciiuired  for  tla*  occa.'^ion,^'  marcla*d  in  a  torchlight  proc(*.ssion  to  tla* 
illuminat<*d  Kinsi(*d(‘l  casth*  in  Miickenlx'ig  wla*r(*  tla*  family  was  a.s- 
s(*mbled.  A  d(*putation  haial(*d  tla*  ('ount  po(*ms  praising  his  (ac¬ 
tually)  great  im*rits  for  country  and  (*nt(*rpris(*.  On  tla*  whoh*  tla* 
c(*l(*bration  was  so  arrang(*d  as  to  (*xpr<*ss  tla*  work  forc<*’s  gratitude*, 
r(*V(*r<‘nc(*,  and  loyalty  aial  .so  as  to  .symbolize*  the*ir  preani.se*  te)  gee  een 
working  faithfully,  atte*ntive*ly,  anel  inelu.strieni.sly.  In  re*e*e)gnitie)n  eef 
the*  fe*e*lings  thus  e*xpre*.sse*el  the*  laible*  leuel  anel  gre*at  inelustrialist  - 
beith  e‘pithe*ts  be*ing  e*ntire*ly  in  e)rele*r  .se*t  a.siele*  eaa*  elay  e*ae‘h  ye*ar  as 
a  heiliday  in  the*  Laue'hhamme*r  anel  Burghamme*r  plants.  (In  meMle*rn 
language*  he*  grante*el  a  paiel  e)ne*-elay  vae*atie)n,  with  e‘e*le*brating  eai  the* 

Pirtures  of  flans  of  this  kind  can  tee*  found  in  Walte*r  Hoffmann,  Mnnsjdfi 
drdeukschnft  zum  7^-~)  jdhrigru  Hestehrn  dc.s  MansfM-Konzerm  (Herlin,  192.5), 
pp.  42  ff.  lnciele*ntally,  in  1793  the*  entire  personnel  of  the  Bavarian  inine*s  and 
forges  re*ceive*d  uniforms  and  special  flags;  see  Oskar  Bezze*l,  Gesrhichfe  ilcs  Kur- 
pfalzboyerischt'Ti  //ccrc.scon  177S-ISO.i  (Miinchen,  1930),  10.5  10(». 
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Works’  arcount  thrown  in.)  Bands  play(*d,  firi'works  won*  .s(‘t  off, 
and  it  can  b<‘  assumed  that  a  good  time  was  enjoyed  by  (‘verybody. 

The  eeleliration  of  1825,  even  mon*  ambitious,  was  p<*rmeated  by 
th(‘  same  spirit  of  paternalism.  It  was  to  be  an  expre.ssion  of  gratitude 
to  G(xl  for  His  jiroteetion  of  the  enterprise  and  to  Im*  eondueted  in 
honor  of  all  the  d(‘eea.sed  who  had  madi*  the  Works  what  th(*y  wen*. 
As  a  symbol  of  sueh  int(*ntion  an  obelisk  was  east  and  (*r(>eted  on  tlu* 
.squan*  around  which  the  Works’  main  buildings  wen*  located.  Thn*<* 
sides  of  that  square  ree(*iv(*d  temporary  tables  and  s<*ats  for  tlu*  ban¬ 
quet  to  Ik*  given  on  August  25,  1825.  In  the  middh*  of  tlu*  .square  a 
little  building  was  raised  containing  a  east  iron  bust  of  tlu*  elder  Count 
Kinsiedel.  Moreover,  a  vas(*  was  exhibited,  east  in  1784,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  (*ffort  to  the  gn*at  achievement  of  1784,  the  easting  of  a 
statue.^^  Of  course  all  the  factory  buildings  had  lKH*n  painted  and  the 
-square  and  the  yards  (*leaned  up.  The  traditional  sign  of  (*very  gild 
repre-sented  in  the  work  force  was  made,  to  lu*  worn  in  tlu*  proe(*ssion. 
(But  note  that  the  iron  works  was  not  under  gild  ruh*  and  domination. 
The  signs  just  .symbolized  an  old  v(*nerable  tradition  which  fitt(*d  into 
the  whole  atmosphen*.) 

On  the  morning  of  Augu.st  25,  the  lu*ginning  of  the  cel(*bration  was 
mark(*d  by  the  shooting  of  cannons  and  tlu*  playing  of  a  hymn  by  tlu* 
bra.ss  band.  .\t  8  o’clock  the  previously  cit(*d  proc(*s.si()n  started,  the 
start  again  being  mark<*d  by  sluuiting.  Its  point  of  destination  was  a 
nearby  villag<*  in  which  tlu*  (’ount,  his  family,  and  the  honor(*d  gu<*sts 
awaited  it.  From  thence  tlu*  Works’  admini.strative  staff,  led  by  the 
flag  b(*ar(*r,  (*.scort(*d  tlu*  (’ount,  tlu*  Einsi(*del  family,  and  tlu*  cl(*rgy 
into  the  church  wlu*r(*  a  .s(*rvice  was  held  including  a  .sermon  on  Psalm 
50,  verse  14:  “Off(*r  unto  God  tlu*  .-sacrifice*  of  thanksgiving;  and  pay 
thy  vows  unto  tlu*  Most  High.’’ 

At  12  o’clock  tlu*  proc(*s.sion  was  back  at  Lauchhamnu*r  and  (*verv- 
luHly  took  his  seat.  First  tlu*  ('ount  addr(*ss(*d  tlu*  as.s(*mbly  r»*mind- 
ing  it  of  tlu*  <*arlu*r  own<*r.s,  Fr(*ifrau  von  Lowendal  and  the  e'lder  (’ount 
Fin.siedel,  thanking  tlu*  work  force  for  its  (*ffici(*nt  contribution,  and 
prai.sing  Trautscholdt  in  tlu*  higlu*st  t(*rms  feu‘  his  s(*rvic<*s  to  tlu*  ent(*r- 
prise*.  Tlu*n  Trautscholdt  rose*  anel  gave*  a  .she)rt  hi.ste)ry  e)f  the*  Weu  ks. 
Teiasts  we*re*  preq)e)se*el,  the*  Ceuint  e)ffe*ring  theise*  te)  tlu*  King  e)f  Prus.sia 
anel  tlu*  King  e)f  Saxemy.  the*  fe)rnu*r  te)ast  pe).ssibly  ae*e*e)mpanie*el  with 


Pi»*turps  of  that  va.M*  are*  in  JOO  Jahre  Lauchhnmmer  17 -io-IUJo  (p.  p.  (192.‘>1), 
p.  49  and  plate*  after  p.  9t>.  Her«*afte*r  (•ite*(i  as  F.  of  l.'ljo. 
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a  bit  of  squirming  on  the  part  of  tlu*  Count.  Tiie  day  ended  with  fire¬ 
works  and  inu.sie;  and  we  learn,  in  the  a|)propriate  language,  that  no¬ 
body  got  roaiingly  drunk.  A  few  work  holidays  followinl  the  day  of 
the  main  celebration. 

It  siH'ins  appropriat(‘  to  analyze  in  mor(‘  detail  tlu*  sj)e(‘ehes  of  both 
C'ount  Einsi(‘del  and  Trautseholdt,  for  such  analysis  may  eontributi* 
to  int(‘lleetual  history.  Let  us  first  (*nvisag(‘  the  climate,  detiumined 
as  it  was  by  an  orthodox  Lutheran  country,  by  the  Works’  main 
owner  confessing  th{‘  s|K‘eial  brand  of  Lutheranism  eall(‘d  Pietism  in 
church  history,  and  by  a  giaieral  manag(*r  who  was  both  the  son  and 
brother  of  ministias.  The  year  1825  fell  into  an  (*ra  of  transition,  the 
old  h'udal  order  erumbling,  but  th(‘  new  industrial  soei(*ty  which  was 
to  .succt'cd  it,  by  no  m(*ans  established  as  yet.  The.s(‘  facts  imply  that 
the  i)hras(‘olog3'  to  be  (‘xpect(*d  from  the  .spi'akers  would  appi'ar  old- 
fashioned  to  us,  if  not  out  of  place.  In  fact  it  will  have  appi'ari'd  so  to 
.sonu*  of  the  3’oung<*r  men  too,  but  it  probablj'  app(*al<'d  to  tin*  older 
mastias  and  tlu*  oldi'r  workers. 

In  fact  C’ount  Kinsiedi'l's  .sp(‘(‘ch  was  a  s(*rmon.  H(‘  thought  of  his 
predec(‘.ssors  in  ti'iins  of  r(*v(‘rence,  gratitudi*,  and  emotion,  and  he 
expect(‘d  similar  f(*(‘lings  on  the  part  of  the  work  forc(>,  the  nu'inbias 
of  whi(*h  w(‘r(*  consid(*red  as  subjects  (I’ntertanen)  of  thosi*  aristo¬ 
cratic*  estate  owiums  who  had  built  up  the*  Works.  Th(*r(‘  is  no  doubt 
that  the  (‘ld(*i  Kinsiedc*!  by  his  achic'veuK'uts  had  actually  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the*  well-lx'ing  of  tin*  gc'ueration  then  living  in  that 
area.  He  r(‘all,v  dc'served  gratitude.  The*  (’ount’s  thanks  to  the  work 
force*  won*  couch(*d  in  terms  of  loyalty,  industiy,  and  efficic'iicv 
through  outstanding  ciaftsmanship,  in  teams  of  attachment,  harmonv, 
e)be*elie*ne  e*,  mode'sty  anel  ele*e*e*ne*y,  eirele*!*,  pune*tualitv',  and  spirit  e)f  e-ei- 
eipe'iatiem.  All  e)f  that  le*el  up  tei  the  re'e-eignitiem  that  we*  e*e)uld  ae*hie‘ve 
nothing  in  life*  withexit  the*  ble*s.sing  anel  stre*ngth  that  e'eane*  freim  Gexl. 
Te)  Him  the*  we)rke*rs  sheailel  pray  like*  e*hildre*n  in  me*e*kne*ss.  The*y 
sheailel  re'ael  His  weird  anel  be*lie*ve*  in  Geiel  as  the*  cre*ate>r  and  .f(*sus 
Christ  as  the*  Savieir;  the*y  .sheiulel  eibe*}'  the*  voie*e  eif  Geid  and  ke*e*p  his 
e*ommanels,  e*ve*n  amielst  ve*xations  anel  tribulatiems.  (In  the  elaily 
routine*  this  eiutleiok  was  re*fle‘cte*el  in  the*  ('emnt’s  se*e*ing  that  his 
worke*rs  we'iit  tei  e*hurch  anel  in  his  practie*e*  eif  eli.sini.ssal  feir  blasphe*- 
mems  talk.) 

Trautse*he)lelt’s  an.swe*r,  in  turn,  was  e*e)uche*el  in  the*  same*  language*. 
His  spe*e*e*h  e*nele*d  in  a  veiw  e)ffe*re*el  in  the*  name*  of  the*  weirkers.  The*y 
promise*d  tei  e*e)ntinue*  in  the*  trust  e>f  Gexl,  in  the*  spirit  eif  brotherly 
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love,  in  roveienco  and  obedience  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  devoted  to 
the  traditional  standards  of  their  crafts,  dutifully  and  faithfully  unto 
ih‘ath.  Trautscholdt  closed  with  the  hardly  translatable,  but  telling 
words;  ‘7/ci7  umi  Srgen  untterer  edlen  geliehten  Herrschaft"  (Hail  and 
blessings  to  our  nobh*  and  b(‘loved  lord  and  his  family).  And  in  fact 
this  vow  was  an  honest  one.  Wlu'ii  in  18^30  Count  Einsi<‘del  had  to 
flee  Dn'.sden,  he  found  slu'lter  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  his  worki'rs 
employ(‘d  at  tin*  Groditz  plant;  and  tin*  worker  was  remunerated  for 
that  service*  with  a  piece  of  land.^'^ 

For  an  Am(*rican  with  a  Puritan  background  and  aft(*r  more  than  a 
hundr(‘d  and  fifty  y(*ars  of  capitalistic  development  it  is  difficult  to 
compr(‘hend  the*  spirit  manifested  in  those  s|M*eches.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  German  industrial  revolution  took  place*  in 
that  spirit  wh<‘r(*v<*r  Prot(*stant  landown(*rs  w(*r(*  its  carri(*rs.  What 
was  extoll<*d  w<*r(*  actually  the*  traditional  virtue*s  e)f  Lutheranism  anel 
in  that  spirit  e)f  Luthe*ranism  the*  Lauchhamme*r  Weaks  was  run.  When 
Lauchhamme*r  e*e*le*brate*el  its  annive'isary  in  1825,  the*  He*ve)lutie>n  e)f 
1848  was  still  alme)st  twe*nty-thre*e*  ye*ais  ahe*ael,  anel  it  was  that 
re*ve)lutie>n  whie*h  marke*el  the*  be*ginning  eif  the*  pre>le*tarian  nie)ve*me‘nt 
in  Ge*rmany.  As  late  as  1845  the*  tailor  Willu'lm  We'itling  ( 1808-1871 ), 
one  e)f  the*  e*arly  Ge*rman  “uteepian”  se)e*ialists  (whei  inciele*ntally  spe'iit 
the*  se*e*e)nel  half  e)f  his  life*  in  .\me*rie*a),  j)re*ae*he*el  the*  ge)spe*l  eef  (’emi- 
munism  in  re'ligiems  te*rms.  d'he*  language*  e)f  his  fameais  be)e)k  />«.>• 
Evangiiium  vims  arnicn  Siindcr.s  (The*  Ge)spe*l  e)f  a  Pe)e)r  Sinne'r)  she)ws 
cle*arly  that  Cemnt  Finsie*ele*rs  anel  Trautse*he)lelt’s  s|M*e*e*he*s  e)f  1825 
we*re*  me'aningful  te)  the*  liste‘ne*rs  anel  signifie*ant  lor  the*  histeuian  as  an 
e*xpre*ssie)n  e)f  Lutlu'ian  e‘thie*s  in  busine*ss  anel  e>f  an  e*ra  fast  elisappe'ar- 
ing.^‘  -=4 

Mil 

Other  Policies 

Seune*  e-sse'ntial  aspe*e*ts  of  the*  Lauchhamme*r  Weuks’  e)pe*ratie)ns  anel 
pe)lie*ie*s  have  neit  be*e*n  tre*ate*el  so  far.  Unfe)rtunate*ly,  eair  informatieai 
the*re*e>n  is  .so  un.satisfae'teay  that  the*y  ne)w  have*  te)  be*  ce)nsidere*el  te)- 
ge*the*r  unele'r  the*  se)me*what  sle)ppy  title*  e)f  “Other  Pe)lici(*s.” 

F.  of  tn'n,  p.  2S. 

For  tlie*  socioloKical,  |)olitifal,  and  e*«*ononiic  (•onse*que*nces  of  Lutheranism, 
see*  .\lfre<l  Miiller-Armack,  Die  (ienenlogie  der  WirtKchaftnMile,  3d  od.  (StuttKart, 
1944),  107-1  IS.  M idler- Artnack  stresses  on  p.  231  that  many  of  the  e‘arly  Lutheran 
business  leaders  adhered  to  Pit*tism. 
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Lot  us  discuss  first  the  transport  situation  and  the  policies  designed 
to  cope  with  it.  Pig  iron  was  tran.sported  from  the  furnace  to  the 
forges  by  wagons  and  possibly  carts,  and  wagons  were  for  almost  fifty 
years  the  principal  means  of  transportation  for  the  bars,  rods,  east- 
iron  prrKluets,  and  whatever  was  brought  to  the  market.  Some  ma¬ 
terial  may  have  beim  ri'shipped  on  the  Ellie  after  an  initial  land 
tran.sportation.  The  Grbditz  plant  was  the  first,  by  the  mid-1780’s, 
to  gain  dir<‘et  access  to  water  transpoit  by  way  of  a  barge  canal,  as 
mentioiM'd  iK'fore.  An  important  contract  of  1784  with  the  Saxon 
government  ixamitted  the  Lauehhammer  Works  to  ship  its  products 
free  of  eharg(‘  over  some  canals  built  for  floating  lumber  to  the  main 
water  arteri(*s  of  the  territory.  Thereafter  it  was  po.ssible  to  ship  the 
Works’  jiroduets  to  the  Sehwarze  Elster,  through  the  latter  to  the 
Elbe  through  which  even  the  world  market  could  ea.sily  be  reached. 
The  Works  had  to  pay  only  the  nominal  .sum  of  four  talers  per  year 
for  the  use  of  the  locks,  and  the  privilege  was  granted  because  one  of 
these  canals  had  been  cut  through  an  Einsiedel  e.state  without  the 
owner  reci'iving  a  reward.  Whih*  it  is  not  expressly  stat(>d  that  the 
opportunity  was  actually  u.sed,  so  much  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  chron¬ 
icle  on  (h'seribing  the  arrangenumt  that  one  can  a.s.sume  it  was.  (Ac¬ 
tually  the  Works  was  for  tlu*  time  dang(‘rously  far  from  th(‘  main 
trad(‘  routes  if  oik*  considers  the  bad  .state  of  the  local  .sandy  roads. 
It  was  about  fiv(*  miles  from  tlu*  I*]ast-W(‘st  road  Br(*slau-Torgau  and 
about  18  miles  from  the  road  B(*rlin-Dr(‘.sden.)  The  transport  situa¬ 
tion  became*  furtlu'r  improv(*d  wh(*n  in  1810  another  barge*  e*anal  was 
e*e)mple*te*el  whie*h  e*e>nne*cte*el  the*  Unte*rhamme*r  with  the*  Elbe*  at 
Clreiele*!. 

Sale's  pe)lie*ie‘s  must  have*  lK*e*n  influe‘ne*e*el  tee  a  e*e*rtain  e*xte*nt  by  the* 
tran.spe)rt  .situatiem;  but  we*  have*  very  little*  infeermatieHi  ein  that 
subje-e  t.  Wreeught  irein  in  its  varienis  shape's  anel  e*ast  ute*nsils  we*re* 
fremi  the*  emtset  pre)etue*e*el  feir  the*  marke't.  In  the*  Leiwf'iielal  e*ra  the*y 
we*re*  preebably  se)let  eir  ce»nsigne*el  te)  me*rchants.  Feer  the*  late*  e*ighte*e*nth 
ce*ntury  we*  know  that  the*  Works  sustaine*el  a  ge)e)el  many  we*ll-.ste)cke*el 
steire'heHise's  iu  citie's  e)f  the*  Ele*cte)rate*  e)f  Sa.xeenj*  .sue*h  as  I)re*sele*n, 
Le>ipzig,  Torgau,  Witte*nbe*rg,  Durre*nbe*rg,  e*tc.  But  we  elo  ne)t  kneew 
if  tlu'.'ie*  store*hejuse*s  we're*  run  by  agents  or  e*mple)ye*e*s  e)r  if  the*y  repre*- 
se*nte*el  e/c  facto  cem.signme'iits  to  merchants.  I  am  incline'd  to  think 
that  most  e)f  the*m,  ele'signate'el  as  ^^Commifisionsfimicrlagcn,"  were* 
actually  e*e)n.signme*nts  to  me*re*hants  who  worke'el  em  a  e*ommis.sion 
ba.sis,  as  diel  the*  We*ithasische  Eise*idiandlung  in  Dre'.sden.  On  the 
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other  hand,  in  the  early  ninetwnth  century  the  stoiehousi*  in  Dresden 
was  styled  Grdflich  Einsiedelsche  Eisenniederlage,  a  name  which 
would  indicate  that  it  was  what  would  lx*  called  a  sales  branch  to<lay. 
Incidentally,  as  could  lx*  expc'cted,  the  latter  sold  Burghammer  pnxl- 
ucts  besides  those  of  the  lAuchhammer  Works.  The  elalxirate  stoves 
of  the  1790’s  wert*  exhibited  in  Dnvsden  by  the  merchants  Liikes 
Wittwe  &  Runzi‘  which  held  at  all  times  an  a.s.sortment  of  such  cast- 
iron  products  as  were  produced  for  the  market.  As  to  cast  objects  of 
art  and  as  to  industrial  equipment  (including  steam  engines)  prixluced 
from  about  1800  on,  the  suggestion  was  ventured  that  they  were 
usually  manufactured  on  order,  so  that  the  distribution  presc'iited  no 
problem.  But  how  were  the  orders  collected? 

For  the  year  1707  a  very  interesting  piece  of  information  has  sur¬ 
vived.  In  that  year  trips  of  leading  office  ix‘rsonnel  wert*  arrang(*d  for 
studying  the  comjX'titive  situation,  and  the  various  sha|X‘s  of  wrought 
iron  were  repriced  on  tlu*  ba.sis  of  tlu‘  reports.  It  is  conjectur(‘d  that 
the  designated  ix‘rsonnel  vi.sited  such  employees  or  agents  and  such 
merchants  as  sold  the  LauchhamnxT  prixlucts.  Pricing  s<H*ms  to 
have  lx‘en  rather  haphazard  up  to  that  tinx*;  cost  computations  were 
introiluced  only  in  1801.  Another  |X‘rtinent  bit  of  information  is 
available  for  the  year  1708.  In  that  year  the  Comiucteur  brought  from 
a  trip  orders  on  cast  utensils  and  cast  objects  of  art.  But  how  and 
from  whom  did  he  rec(‘ive  the  orders?  For  1801  other  trijis  an*  nx’ord- 
ed  in  tlie  course  of  which  larger  onlers  were  collected  at  Ix'tter  prices. 
That  there  was  .selling  by  correspondence  all  the  time  also  must  be 
taken  for  granted. 

The  year  1808  .s(*ems  to  have  brought  a  more  or  less  radical  change 
in  the  Works’  sales  policy.  As  early  as  1801  the  numlx‘r  of  what  had 
been  characterizixl  above  tentatively  as  con.signments  was  reduced. 
Con.signments  were  in  1808  entirely  abandoned  in  favor  of  incn'ased 
travel.  But  we  do  not  l(*arn  who  did  the  traveling.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  the  sales  territory  was  to  lx>  enlarged  out.side  of  Saxony,  but 
details  are  not  reported. 


IX 

Johann  Friedrich  Trautscholdt 

The  reader  should  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  Lauchhammer  Works’  able  general  manager,  Johann 
Friedrich  Trautscholdt,  who  for  decades  in  co-operation  with  the 
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youngor  Count  Einsiodol  fulfilled  entrepreneurial  functions  in  the 
enterprisiL  Immediately  after  his  death  he  was  the  subject  of  a  short 
biographical  sketch,  in  fact  of  one  of  the  earliest  biographies  of  Ger¬ 
man  business  l(‘aders.  This  booklet  was  priv'ately  printed  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  his  friends  and  the  employes  of  the  VV^orks  and  is  of 
considerable  interest.  The  following  .section  is  based  thereon.**’’ 

Trautscholdt  was  born  on  July  8,  1773,  in  Posneck  near  Saalfeld  in 
Thuringia  as  oik*  of  (J(‘ven  childnui  of  whom  seven  died  in  infancy. 
His  fathi'i’  was  thi'ii  the  Rector,  i.(‘.,  the  .suiM'rintendent,  of  the  local 
school  and  later  became  a  minister  at  Blankenlunm  n(‘ar  Eislelxui. 
(It  was  very  common  at  that  time  for  a  theologian  to  teach  school  or 
tutor  or  superintend  a  .school  b(‘fore  being  called  by  a  congregation.) 
His  mother  was  the  granddaughtiM-  and  daughter  of  rejiutable  Saxon 
mining  officials  from  whom  Johann  Frii'drich  can  b(‘  assum(‘d  to  have 
inherit(‘d  his  technical  ability.  Since  the  family  lived  in  villages  and 
the  fatlu'r  was  an  (‘X|K*rienced  ti'acher  and  well-(‘ducated  man,  he 
him.self  took  charge  of  his  sons’  (‘ducation.  The  biographer  reports 
that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  recreational  Heading  was  restricted  to 
such  books  as  would  inculcate  moral  habits.  A  favorite  was  Christian 
Felix  \Vei.s.sc’s  weekly  Der  Kimierfreunxi ,  ein  Wochenhlatt  fiir  Kinder. 

It  may  have  contributed  to  the  choice  of  Johann  Friedrich’s  career, 
the  hero  of  its  leading  story  becoming  a  merchant. 

At  fourteen  yi^ars  of  age  the  youngster  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool 
and  dry  goods  store  at  Querfurt  where  in  his  spare  hours  he  studied 
arithmetic  (probably  including  bookkei'ping),  French,  and  music.  In 
1795  he  acc('pt(‘d  the  position  of  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  firm  in  Ix'ip- 
zig,  then  a  flourishing  commercial  metropolis.  This  job  wjis  especially 
desirable,  .since  Johann  Friedrich’s  brother  was  studying  for  the 
ministry  at  the  University  of  I^eipzig  at  that  time.  During  his  clerk¬ 
ship  in  L(‘ipzig  Trautscholdt  came  to  realize  that  mercantile  pursuits 
offenxl  no  po.ssibilitie.s  to  young  men  lacking  capital.  So,  at  least,  it 
app(*ared  to  him.  For  the  historian  this  recognition  is  indicative  of  a 
certain  shortcoming.  In  the  eightwnth  century  young  men  without 


Johann  Friedrich  T rautscholdt,  Oberfactor  der  gr&fl.  von  Einiedelschen  Eisen- 
werke  zu  Lauchhammer,  Hurghammer,  Grddilz  iind  lierggiesshiibel  {geboren  t77S, 
gestorben  ISj^S)  in  seinem  hduslichen  Leben  ttnd  amtlichen  Wirken  (p.  p.,  Meissen, 
1842).  This  b<K)klet  of  nineteen  panes  is  in  the  Landesbibliothek  in  Dresden  and 
a  microfilm  is  in  Baker  Library  of  Harvard  University. 

’**■’  I..eipzin,  1775-1784,  24  volumes. 
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capital  could  and  did  risi*  high  in  Leipzig  commerce,  as  for  example 
Christian  Gottlob  Frege  (1715-1781),  who  was,  like  Trautscholdt.  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister.  (Frege  started  with  very  little  capital, 
and  that  he  borrowKl;  but  within  a  d(‘cade  he  had  risen  to  mercantile 
prominence.)  But  Trautscholdt  obviously  did  not  pos.s(‘.ss  tlie  trading 
and  financial  abilities  that  were  needed  for  great  succe.ss  in  the  era  of 
mercantile  capitalism.  Cons(‘qu(‘ntly,  when  he  leariMKl  that  his  grand- 
fathiT  had  Ixhmi  askixl  to  r<*comm(‘nd  a  comptroller  for  the  iron  works 
at  I.,auchhamm(*r  h(‘  applied  for  the  job,  which  he  received  in  Decem- 
IxT,  17b6. 

Th(‘re  young  Trautscholdt  was  in  his  element.  His  first  assignment 
was  to  reorganiz<'  the  Works’  accounting  proc(‘dure  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  matter  of  intrcKlucing  mercantile  double-<‘ntry  bookkeeping. 
Although  assigned  to  the  office,  he  immediately  started  to  familiarize 
him.s<‘lf  also  with  th<‘  plants;  and  in  order  to  understand  the  procivss  of 
jiroduction,  he  studi(‘d  privately  mathematics,  physical  and  chemical 
t(‘chnology,  and  the  jirinciples  of  forestry.  His  endeavois  paid  almost 
imnwxliately.  As  early  as  1798  he  rose  to  lx*come  the  Works’  account¬ 
ant,  and  shortly  thereafter  when  the  Factor  re.signed  he  took  his  place 
too.  Again  he  made  good,  and  in  1801  he  was  appointed  Oberfactor, 
i.(>.,  geiH'ial  manager.  The  man  with  th(*  sp(‘cific  comiK*t(‘nce  had  met 
the  sjiecial  need. 

What  was  the  iu‘(>d  which  Traut.scholdt  .satisfi(*d?  It  was  one  very 
common  tmlay,  but  still  very  rar(‘  in  the  Germany  of  1800,  the  ne(*d 
for  a  hired  busine.ss  administrator,  .siK*cifically  one  with  t<‘chnical 
ability.  Individuals  lK*longing  to  this  genus,  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  today,  that  of  busine.ss  executiv’e,  pos.se.ss  on  the  one  hand  tin* 
character  of  true  bu.sinessmen :  they  must  make  tluar  organizaion 
profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  Ik‘  endowed  also  with  the 
qualities  which  make  for  a  good  official:  reliability,  faithfulne.ss, 
organizational  ability,  and  the  capability  to  get  along  with  a  great 
nuinbiM-  of  men.  Last,  but  not  least,  they  must  also  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  whatever  technical  proceasi's  are  applied  in  the  organization 
under  their  care.  It  is  very  characteristic  that  in  the  introductory 
paragraph  of  the  biography  Traut.scholdt  is  called  almost  in  one 
breath  a  businessman  and  a  model  official.  What  must  have  appearixl 
as  a  contradiction  to  contemporaries,  reading  that  paragraph  atten¬ 
tively,  was  in  fact  the  expres-sion  of  a  new  .sociological  phenomenon 
which  after  another  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  capitalistic  develoi> 
ment  has  Ix'come  a  very  common  one. 
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Trautscholdt's  character  vva.s  reflected  in  his  personnel  policy.  He 
took  a  great  intenvst  in  the  training  on  the  job  of  promising  young 
men;  and  as  his  biographer  pointed  out,  his  work  force  was  treated 
like  his  family.  By  organizing  colorful  celebrations  once  in  a  while, 
such  as  torch  light  processions,  morale  and  grou[)-consciousn(*ss  w(‘re 
built;  and  on  this  basis  it  Ix'comes  entir(‘ly  understandable  that  tla* 
hundiedth  anniversary  of  the  enterprise  was  celebrated  with  glamor 
and  its  history  written  up  for  the  occasion.  In  so  doing,  Trautscholdt 
Ix^came  truly  a  cn^ative  (‘utreiireiu'ur  who  has  found  thousands  of 
succes.sors  ever  since.  Today  it  is  g(*nerally  recognized  as  sound  jirac- 
tice  to  celebrate  and  advertise  the  anniversaries  of  long-<*xisting  firms. 

The  likeness  of  the  man  fits  into  this  picture.  It  shows  a  strong, 
energetic,  and  lu'vertheless  kind  |X‘rsonality;  it  shows  a  man  who 
must  have  given  th(*  impn'ssion  of  b(‘ing  a  minister  rath(*r  than  a 
succ(‘ssful  indust  rialist . 

In  1805,  as  nu*ntion(*d  b(*for(‘,  tlu*  youngcM*  Kinsied(‘l  took  ov(‘r  and 
found  the  whol(‘h(‘art(‘d  co-oixMation  of  his  Ohrrfactor,  who  began  to 
play  a  largiM-  and  largc'r  role.  Trautscholdt,  alone  or  accompanying 
his  boss,  began  to  trav(‘l  wid(>ly,  studying  iion  works  in  various 
regions.  Knowl(‘dg(‘  .so  acipiinxl,  (‘.sp(‘cially  in  Sil(*sia  and  Styria,  was 
put  to  good  account.  Whih*  Trautscholdt  was  not  a  primary  innova¬ 
tor  he  was  an  (‘xpoiu'iit  of  (h'rivative  innovation.  He  studied  t<*chni- 
cal  progress,  giuiuiiu*  innovation,  wher(‘V(*r  achi(‘V(‘d  by  primary 
innovators  and,  if  it  appealed  to  him,  transplanted  it  succe.ssfully  into 
his  enterpri.se  and  ther(*l)y  into  another  area,  thus  fulfilling  an  impor¬ 
tant  economic  function.  Trautscholdt  was,  as  his  biograph(‘r  str(*ss(‘d, 
far  from  Ix'ing  a  “projector.”  Before  lu*  propo.sed  an  innovation  to 
the  owner,  who  had  the  ultimate  powiT  of  decision,  he  made  exten.sive 
cost  computations  and  felt  certain  that  his  sugg(‘stion  would  Ik‘  a 
business  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Trautscholdt  was  responsible: 
for  new  production  programs,  for  swamp  drainage,  for  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stores  of  raw  material  in  order  to  avoid  temporary  work  stop¬ 
pages;  for  the  .saving  of  fuel,  for  the  erection  of  a  waterworks,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  cupola  furnace  and  the  introduction  of  modern  boring 
and  screwcutting  machines,  for  the  erection  of  another  iron  foundry, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  for  the  reoiiening  of  abandoned  iron  mines 
which  led  to  the  building  of  a  blast  furnace  near  those  mines.  This  is 
a  truly  imposing  series  of  achievements,  even  when  seen  with 
twentieth-century  eyes. 
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Epiloc.ue 

Readers  of  this  artieh*  might  l3e  interested  in  learning  what  happimed 
to  the  Lauehhaminer  Works  in  the  si'cond  hundred  years  of  its 
existence.  Thost'  l;ap]X‘nings  are  actually  of  a  gixMl  deal  of  interest, 
showing  as  they  do  the  rhythm  of  rise  and  d(‘cline  of  enterprises  and 
the  reasons  th(‘refor. 

Traut.scholdt  ran  the  enterprisi'  in  co-o|M*ration  with  the  younger 
Count  Einsiedel  until  1839  wlum  lu‘  retinnl,  H(‘  was  succ(‘eded  by  his 
son-in-law,  the  previously  mentioned  Alex  who,  although  not  equally 
strong,  was  wi'll  trained  and  qualified;  but  he  died  as  (‘arly  as  1849. 
He  in  turn  was  succe(*ded  by  another  Trautscholdt,  presumably  a  .son 
of  Johann  Fri(‘drich.  An  able  man,  the  younger  Trautscholdt  ri'.signed 
wh(*n  his  advice  was  not  h(‘(*ded,  and  he  lx‘cam(*  an  indeiKUideiit  in¬ 
dustrialist.  Whiie  the.se  mi'ii  were  in  charge*  of  the  enterpri.se,  it 
flourished,  although  under  incrt'asingly  difficult  conditions.  The 
moment  came  when  charcoal  iron  works  could  less  and  le.ss  comiK*te 
with  those*  ba.se*el  on  mineral  coal,  anel  the  Laue*hhammer  Works  was 
all  teK>  far  from  coal  de*pei.sits.  More*e)ve'r,  its  inacce*.s.sibility  e*aused 
more*  anel  more*  e*oncern. 

In  the  182()’s,  1830’s,  anel  still  in  the  184()’s,  innenatiem  folle)we*el  on 
the*  heH*l  of  innenation,  but  by  anel  by  the*  s|K*e*el  of  te*chne>le)gical 
progre*ss  was  slowing  de)wn.  This  was  probably  due  to  two  rea.sons: 
afte*r  Jeihann  Frie*drie*h  Trautscholelt’s  re*tire*me*nt  the*  enterpri.se  be- 
e  ame*  a  family  e*orporatie)n,  actually  a  family-he*ld  mining  coriioration, 
in  German  e*alle*d  ‘Gru'crkschaft.  Traut.se*holelt  .se*e*ms  to  have  re*siste*el 
this  meeve*,  so  that  it  was  e*ffe*cte*el  only  after  he*  hael  re*tire*el.  The*  conse- 
que*ne*e  was  that  in  the*  most  e*ritical  ye*ars,  critical  bee*ause*  of  the  aei- 
vance*  eif  e*oke  iron,  le*s.s  of  the  profit  than  l)e*fore*  was  available  for  re- 
inve*stme*nt.  To  re*main  sounel  the  Works  shoulel  have  ploughe*d  back 
more*  than  e*ver;  but  the  family  e*x|)e*cte*el  at  le*ast  10  |M*r  cent  elivielends 
anel  was  ne>t  even  satisfie*el  with  that  much.  More*over  the  Count,  who 
still  re*taiiK*d  the  power  of  ultimate*  elecision,  bee*ame  olel  and  tired 
and  began  to  relax. 

Yet  much  was  elone,  Ijefore  the  arteri(*s  became  ultimately  clogged. 
Lauchhammer,  Burghammer  and  Groditz  were  among  the  first  Saxon 
furnaces  to  introduce  hot  blast  stoves  (1834),  and  a  few  years  later  the 
cupola  furnaces  received  similar  installations.  In  1841  Count  Einsie¬ 
del  was  one  of  the  first  in  Germany  to  use  furnace  gases  to  heat  the 
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l^auchhaininer  Works’  puddling  and  rcverlxMatory  furnacos.  Pud¬ 
dling  had  Ihhmi  tak('n  up  by  1830.  The  furnacos  wore  hoatod  first  with 
gas  pi(Klucod  from  iK\at;  hut  this  inothod  was  soon  abandom'd  in 
favor  of  puddling  with  minoral  coal.  As  late  as  1849  the  Count  ac¬ 
quired  a  plant  at  Riesa  on  the  Elb(\  a  purchase  which  (‘uabhnl  him 
to  move  some  lines  of  his  business  to  a  betler  location. 

Wrought-iron  production  was  transferr(‘d  by  and  by  to  Riesa,  whil(‘ 
the  older  plants  came  to  sp(‘cializ(‘  in  foundry  iron  and  products  made 
therefrom.  Interest  .shifted  in  that  p(*riod  more'  aial  more*  toward 
machine  production,  which  was  transferred  to  a  n(‘\v  plant  cr(*at(*d  at 
tlu*  Oberhammer  in  1829.  That  plant  was  enlarg(Hl  in  18.34;  in  1842  it 
r(‘C(‘ived  its  first  .sti'am  hammer;  and  it  produced  water  wIuh'Is,  flour 
mill  ecjuipment,  equipment  for  saw  mills,  steam  engine's,  agriculteiral 
machines,  and  the  like.  In  the  late  1840’s  a  gas  works  came  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the*  plants,  and  the*  opening  up  by  18.30  of  the'  B(*rgie.sshiib(‘l  mine's 
le'd  to  a  wheele  serie's  of  ne'W  ve'iiture's.  In  the'  e'aiiy  18.30’s  the'  e)re's  we're' 
shippe'el  to  the  furnae'e's  at  Grbelitz  anel  Laue-hhammer,  but  .se>oji  it 
appe'are'tl  me)re  aelvantage'enis  to  me'lt  the'in  eai  the  sped.  Thus  in  18.35 
a  ne'W  blast  furnae'e'  anel  fe)rge'  we're'  built  in  Gottleubatal  ne'ar  the' 
mine's,  the  furnae'e  having  a  e'apacity  e)f  3(M)-400  teais  i)e'r  annum.  In 
18.50  a  .se'ceaiel  fe)ige'  was  aelele'el  whie*h  preeelue'e'el  ned  eaily  bar  ireai  but 
also  re'fine'el  .ste'e'l.  But  that  was  pretty  much  the'  e'liel.  Whe'ii,  as 
alluele'el  to  be'feue',  in  the'  18.50’s  the  yeainge'r  'rrautsche)lelt  sugge'.ste'el 
e're'cting  a  e'ast  ste'e'l  plant,  i.e'.,  fejlle)wing  the  e'xamjde  e)f  the  Krupps  at 
E.sse'n,  the  Cenint  ele'cliju'd.  There'upem  the'  yenmge'r  IVautscheelelt 
resigned  anel,  te)ge'ther  with  an  exjX'rt  formerly  emple)ye'el  by  the' 
Krupps,  fenmek'd  the  Sae'hsische  Gusisstahlfabrik  Dohk'U,  taking  up 
this  line  of  prexluction  inele'pende'iitly. 

From  the  1850’s  on,  the  Lauchhammer  Works  was  de'clining.  Re'al 
dt'cay  set  in  when  C’enint  Einsie'elel  elie'd  in  1861  anel  an  entirely  in¬ 
competent  aristocrat  took  over.  The  administration  be'came  a  sk'epy 
routine  affair  just  at  the  memieiit  when  the  ultimate  victory  of  coke' 
iion  demande'd  far-reaching  elecisions.  Builelings  and  equiimient  were 
overaged,  work  in  the  plants  not  pre)pe'rly  organized,  the  level  of  the' 
work  fore'e  dre>ppe'd,  equii)ment  was  not  modernize'd,  and  the  variexis 
plants  no  longer  submitte'd  to  centralize'el  control.  They  did  as  thc'y 
pleavSt'd,  going  as  far  as  to  comjx'te  with  each  other.  Conditions  on 
the  estate's  were  .similar,  mutatis  mutandis.  To  save  the  Works,  first 
the  plants  at  Berggic'sshiibel  were  .sold  to  the  Sachsische  Gus.sstahl- 
fabrik  Dohlen;  but  debt  incre'ase'd,  and  the  Einsie'del  family  was  force'el 
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in  1872  to  sell  out  to  a  newly  founded  corporation:  Lauchhaminer, 
vorm.  Graflich  Kinsi(*d(‘lsch(*  Werk(‘,  Iliesa  (capital  7,500,000  M). 

This  transaction  was  not  sound,  howevia-,  repres(*ntinf?,  as  it  did,  a 
typical  boom  promotion  of  the  1870’s.  Inst(‘ad  of  reoiKanizing,  the 
new  administration  start(‘d  with  exjiansion  which  made  it  all  th<* 
harder  to  survivi*  when  tin*  crisis  broke  in  1873.  In  1874  tin*  enter- 
pris(>  stopjH'd  Jiaying  dividends  and,  to  raisi*  funds,  h'lled  tin*  forests, 
ruining  them  for  decadi's  to  com(‘.  Moreov«‘r,  in  1874  th(‘  corpf)ration 
was  forced  to  s(‘ll  two  of  the  old  Kinsi(*dcl  estates  at  a  loss  which 
proved  gigantic,  for  twenty-fiv(‘  years  later  it  was  discoven'd  that 
those  estates  contaiiu'd  rich  lignite  coal  di'posits.  In  1879  the  corpora¬ 
tion  show<‘d  loss  and  was  forcetl  to  r(‘duce  its  capital  from  7,500,000  M 
to  5,625,000  M.  TImtc  was  m^w  loss  in  1881,  and  in  1883  a  second 
capital  reduction  was  threatening.  The  plants  w(“rc  then  in  all  un- 
iK'lievabh*  (‘ondition:  (>quipm(Mit  and  machines  rickety  anil  dilapi- 
dat<*d;  the  buildings  almost  tumbling  down;  working  in  the  plants  for 
any  length  of  time  was  almost  unlM'arabli*;  the  production  was  of  the 
lowest  quality,  and  (‘sjw'cially  the  onci'-proud  casting  of  objects  of 
art  had  Im'C'Ii  degraded  to  a  production  of  ch(*ap  junk. 

The  corporation  was  thi'ii  controlled  by  two  Saxon  bank  groups, 
one  of  which  gave  up  in  1884,  while  th(‘  oth(*r,  l(‘d  by  the  important 
Dre.sdimer  Bank,  was  willing  to  lend  a  large  .sum  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
organization.  provided  suitable  administrators  could  1k‘  found.  And 
they  were  found.  A  memlier  of  the  outstanding  Saxon  family  of  in¬ 
dustrialists,  Hartmann  of  Chiannitz,  was  prevailed  upon  to  a.s.sum(* 
leadership  in  the  .4  ufsichtsrat*^~  on  condition  of  receiving  (‘Xtraordinary 
powers,  part  of  which  he  would  tlelegate  to  a  man  of  his  choici*.  His 
condition  was  met,  a  loan  of  1,500,000  M  was  provided  by  the  Dres- 
dener  Bank,  and  Gustav  Hartmann’s  man,  .Joseph  Hallbauer,  took 
over. 

In  Hallbauer  we  me(*t  a  s|M*cific  ty|H‘  of  business  leader,  the  reor- 


This  term  is  untranslatable  since  .American  corjairations  are  differently 
organized.  In  Germany  the  Aufsichtsrat  is  a  lM>ard  supervising  the  adminLstration 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors,  the  latter  corres|K)nding  to  American 
presidents  and  vice-presidents.  To  put  it  ilifferently  the  German  Aufsichtsrat  is 
similar  to  an  American  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  outsiders  who  take  very 
little  interest  in  policy  determination  relying  entirely  on  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents.  A  German  board  of  directors  resembles  an  American  board  consisting 
of  the  actual  administrators,  except  that  it  is  supervised,  something  the  -American 
Ixiard  would  not  be. 
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ganizcT.  Ho  had  no  siioeial  oxiiorienco  in  the  line  in  which  he  was  to 
work.  He  had  studied  for  a  few  .semesters  at  the  Dre.sden  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  had  then  worked  at  a  zinc  rolling  mill  in  La.salle. 
Illinois.  After  his  return  to  GiTinany  he  had  risen  in  the  machine 
factory  of  Richard  Hartmann  in  ClKunnitz  and  latiu-  in  the  firm  of 
Friedrich  Krupp  A.  G.  in  E.ss(‘n;  thereafter  he  had  IxH^n  for  a  few  yi'ars 
a  partner  in  the  firm  which  repr(‘S(‘nt(‘d  those  two  enterprist's  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Rus.sia. 

Gustav’  Hartmann  and  Jo.s(*ph  Hallbauei-  r(‘cognized  that  a  strong 
centralized  administration  was  the  first  requirement  for  rebuilding 
the  conc(*rn.  It  was  brought  into  existence  with  Lauchhammer  as  its 
s(‘at.  R(‘placing  the  lazy  patriarchal  atmospheri'  in  the  plants  by  one 
fitting  b(‘tter  into  the  climati*  of  high  capitali.sm  and  tin*  era  of  indu.s- 
trial  (‘xpansion  was  more  difficult.  But  Hallbauer  su(*ce(*ded  in  cri^at- 
ing  a  new  spirit  without  which  no  n'organization  would  hav’e  b{*eu 
p('rman(‘ntly  succi'ssful.  By  and  by  the  plants  wer(>  rebuilt,  but  most 
of  this  had  to  be  doiu*  from  ploughed-back  profits,  and  reconstruction 
was  theri'fon*  a  slow  procivs.-!.  Th(‘  iu*w  administration  startl'd  with 
rebuilding  and  modernizing  the  protluction  of  tulies  and  next  built  a 
rolling  mill  in  Ri(*.sa. 

Finally  in  the  lati*  1880’s  the  h'ading  men  were  able  to  get  ov(‘r  the 
hump,  typically  by  way  of  innovation.  That  decade  was  the  (‘ra  of 
the  basic  Bessi'ini'i  process,  in  Gi'iinany  called  Thomas  proce.ss;  but 
basic  B(‘ss(‘m(‘r  conv(‘rt('rs  were  out  of  the  question  in  view  of  the 
jdants’  unfav’orable  location.  At  that  moment  the  opiui  hearth  proc¬ 
ess,  in  German  called  Sienw'ii.s-Martin  process,  was  fighting  for 
recognition  without  being  accepted  as  yet.  Con.sequently  grc'at  risk 
was  incurred  and  gn'at  courage  demaiuU'd  when  the  conci'rn  decidi'd 
to  build  at  that  (*arly  moment  an  opi'ii  hearth  furnace  with  a  basic 
lining,  but  it  prov(‘d  rewarding.  Tlu'  innovation  was  an  immediati' 
.‘success.  The  first  furnace  was  quickly  followed  by  a  .second  one  and 
from  then  on  tlu*  enterprise  was  on  the  way  to  new  success. 

The  Lauchhammer  corporation  lost  its  indepi'ndence  in  1920  when 
thevery  reputable  Linke-Hofmann  VWrke,  A. G.,^^  originally aSilesian 
enterprise  ('spt'cially  active  in  producing  locomotiv'es,  acquired  a 
three-fourths  majority  of  the  Lauchhammer  shares.  In  1923  both 
enterprises  were  merged  under  the  new  name  of  Linke-Hofmann- 


**  See  Saling's  Borsen-Jahrbuch  fiir  1912/  191S  (Berlin,  1912),  1,307  ff. 
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Lauchhammor  Aktiongcst'llschaft.^’*  Tlio  latter’s  Silesian  plants  wen* 
lost  when  during  the  recent  war  Bn*slau  was  destroy(*d  in  the  sieg(‘, 
but  according  to  n'ports  in  G(‘rman  pap(*rs  the  Poles,  now  masters  of 
Breslau,  have  rebuilt  them.  What  has  happ(*n(‘d  to  tlu*  Lauchhamm(*r 
plants  is  not  known  to  me*.  Located  as  they  an*  in  the  Russian  /one 
of  Germany  they  will  ha\’|*  b(*(*n  “nationaliz(‘d”  if  they  stilt  exist.*"’ 

Fritz  Redlich 

R(*.s<*arch  Outer  in 

hjitn*pren(*urial  History 
Harvard  Unive!*sity 


'*’*  This  epilogue  is  iiased  on  F.  of  HfJo. 

Only  after  this  essay  was  already  set  and  proofed  the  author’s  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  one  by  .Alan  Birch  on  ‘*Tlie  Hai}ili  Ironworks  .\  Noble¬ 

man’s  Knterprise  during  the  Industrial  Hevolution”  in  HulUtiu  of  the  John  Rij- 
louits  Librnrn,  .X.XXV  (1953),  31b  ff.  The  paiK*r  deals  with  the  contem|M»raiu*ous 
works  of  the  Karl  of  Balcarres  in  Lancashire  and  is  of  interest  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  present  study. 

.Also  Ixdati'd  the  author  discovered  that  the  celebration  in  1815  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  n(»bl<*-own(*d  cloth  manufacture  at  ()lK*rleutensdorf  in  Bohemia 
,»s  remarkable  similarities  with  those  descriln'd  here;  s(*e  Ludwi}'  Schlesinjjer, 
.jur  (Jeschichte  der  Industrie  in  Oberleutensdorf”  in  Mittrilnngen  ties  Vereins  fxir 
(leschichte  tier  Dentschen  in  lidhtnen.  III  (18f5.5),  14b. 


BUSINESS  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  BAKER  LIBRARY 

The  PiEiisox  ('ollectiox:  Life  ix  ax  F^mii.y  Compaxy  Town 

T\v(‘Hty-<>ii(‘  years  ago  Baker  Library,  Harvard  Gracluati'  Sehool  of 
Biisiii<‘ss  Administration,  acquired  the  early  records  of  Pierson  & 
C'ompany,  dealers  in  iron  and  makers  of  nails  and  scri'ws,  at  Ramapo, 
New  York.  But  only  now  has  th(‘  organization  and  listing  of  th(‘S(‘ 
materials,  dated  from  1795  to  1865,  lieen  complet(‘d. 

The  Piersons  began  making  cut  nails  in  New  York  City  in  1787  or 
1788.'  In  1795  .Io.siah  G.  Pierson  obtained  a  patent  on  a  nail-making 
machiiK'  which  is  report(*d  to  have  lx*en  th(*  first  such  device  “that 
produc<‘d  satisfactory  r<‘sults  and  was  generally  us(‘d.’’  That  .sam(‘ 
y(‘ar  Pierson  (‘stablished  a  plant  at  Ramapo,  a  village  in  Rockland 
('ounty,  \(*w  York,  not  far  from  the  New  .Jersey  line.  The  plant 
includ(‘d  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill;  raw  mati'rials  were  n'ceived 
through  Hav(‘rstraw,  and  finished  goods  were  shipped  by  the  .same 
route  to  X(*w  York  City,  wh(‘re  an  offici*  and  store  w(>re  maintained  at 
107  Broad  Street.  .losiah  Pi(*r.son  di<‘d  in  1798,  and  shortly  Jeremiah 
H.  and  Isaac  P.  Pierson  w(‘re  carrying  on  the  busiru'ss  under  the  firm 
nam(‘  of  .Josiah  G.  I’ier.son  &  BrotluM’s. 

By  1817  the  Ramapo  activiti(*s  (at  fir.st  six'lled  Ramapaugh)  had 
(‘xpanded  to  include  cotton  manufactun*,  under  the  direction  of 
William  H.  Spragu<‘.  And  by  1834  the  scri'w  factory  was  the  scene  of 
great<‘st  activity,  the  whoh*  plant  being  variou.sly  calh'd  Ramapo 
Works  and  Ramapo  Manufacturing  Company.  About  1830,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Swank,  the  firm  mov(‘d  its  st<‘<‘l  furnaci's  from  Hoboken,  where 
they  had  b(‘(*n  for  .some  tw<*nty  y(*ars,  to  Ramapo,  and  substituted  the 
manufacture  of  .spring  st(‘el  for  that  of  nails.  How<“V(*r,  records  of  the 
Hoboki'U  activities  do  not  appear  in  the  colh'ction,  nor  is  there  much 
mat(*rial  for  the  period  aft(‘r  1850.  Other  nam(‘s  found  in  the  records 
include  Hopkins  &  Marseilles;  Caleb  Hopkins,  who  se(*ms  to  hav(‘ 
had  an  inti'rest  in  the  busiiu'ss;  and  K.  R.  W(‘ston,  an  agent  in 
('harh'ston  in  1830. 


'  Int'ornmtion  relatiii};  to  the  firm  in  this  purii^rapli  and  the  next  has  been  drawn 
from  .James  M.  Swank’s  IliMorn  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  all  Ages  (2d  edition; 
PJiiladelpliia,  1892,  p.  144). 
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An  idea  of  the*  size*  of  the  business  may  he  obt aim'd  from  a  gi'neral 
abstract  pri'pari'd  in  1826,  which  shows  fixed  ass('ts  of  nearly  $200,000, 
while  inventories  and  accounts  r(‘e<‘ivabU‘  each  totaled  more  than 
$100,0(X).  The  net  worth  of  the  firm  was  at  least  $.325,(K)0.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  th(*  saim*  abstract,  the  company  owm*d  600  acri's  of  arable  land. 
3.475  acres  of  mountain  land  (when*  wo(k1  for  heat  and  power  was 
gatla'ied),  a  rolling  mill,  nail  factory,  gri.st  mill,  .sawmill,  dam,  shop, 
wood  and  coal  houses,  bridge,  storehou.si's  and  barns,  a  church,  school- 
hou.se,  dwelling  houses,  and  t<*nements. 

I'he  material  for  th<‘  early  years  of  the  busim'.ss  s(‘(‘ms  to  l)e  un¬ 
usually  comi)lete,  but  a  few  gaps  exist  in  some  of  the  main  .series  of 
ri'cords.  The  main  st'iies  of  daybooks  extends  from  1706  to  1830,  of 
h'dgers  from  1708  to  1831,  1836  to  1846.  Labor  and  production 
ri'cords  ar<‘  rather  incompU'ti*,  although  there  is  a  gmal  deal  of  such 
material  for  the  cotton  mill,  and  .some  for  the  screw  factory.  There 
are  very  few  outgoing  letti'rs  la'fore  1847 ;  however,  incoming  letters 
were  pri'served  from  1802.  Pierson  &  Company  also  kept  a  remark¬ 
ably  large  number  of  its  pap<*rs'of  the  preliminary  or  “working”  tyjK'. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  pajM'i-covered  and  unbound  mateiials,  dirty  and  in 
poor  condition  as  some  of  tlu'm  are,  which  ap|)ear  to  Ix'  the  most 
distinctive  jiart  of  this  collection. 

Invoici'  books  indicat**  that  the  firm  obtained  its  supply  of  iron 
from  a  varic'ty  of  .sourct's;  .such  d<*signation.s  as  “Swedes  iron.  Swedes 
and  Hus.sia  iron.  .Vrehang**!  iron.  .h*r.sey  iron,  P(‘nnsylvania  iron. 
London  st(‘el.  Anu'iican  blister  .steel,”  an*  common.  Cotton  was 
obtain***!  fr*)m  N**w  Orl**ans;  whil**  **a.sk.s  *)f  nails  an*l  spik**s  w**r*‘ 
shipix'd  t*)  that  p*)rt.  lt**ms  ma*l**  *>f  ir*)n,  in  ad*lition  to  nails  and 
M  OAvs.  inclu*!**  sh'igh  .sh*M*.s,  spring  .st****l,  tir**s,  fil**s,  an*l  h*K)p  ir*)n. 
Th<“  firm’s  cust*)m**rs  w*‘r**  *‘*)*)|M*rs.  bla*‘ksmith.s,  naihas,  builders,  an*l 
*  han<ll*‘rs,  fr*)m  su<‘h  pla*'**.s  as  X*‘w  Y*)rk  C'ity,  \<*wburgh,  X**wark. 
an<l  N**w  Hav**n. 

In  th**  **arly  part  *)f  th**  *‘**ntury,  s*)m**  *)f  th**  w*)rk  s****ms  t*)  hav«* 
lM***n  *)n  th**  putting-*mt  system,  an*l  pay  was  arrang***!  by  a  system  of 
bart*‘r.  For  **xampl**,  in  18(M)  Cathrine  F*)X.  wi*l*)w,  was  bill**d  for 
“soal  l*>ath**r.  166^  jMnmds  *)f  iron,  1  pair  *)f  .sh*)<*.s  f*)r  son,”  an*l  was 
*T***lit***l  with  “part  *)f  a  n*)t**,  *‘arting  inm,  fruit,  and  **ash  in  full.” 
St**>*ls  for  the  workmen’s  gar*l**ns  w**r**  obtain***!  fr*)m  the  Shakers  in 
Ma.s.sachus**tt.s,  an*l  *)n  April  8,  1813,  .J*)hn  Wright  wr*)te  to  “Friend 
Pierson”:  “The  Iron  y*)u  sent  me  last  Xovemlx'r  was  very  agr**abl*‘ 
and  I  put  a  b*)x  of  ganlin  s****ils  and  18  bnimes  abord  of  sloj)**  to  hav<* 
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left  at  your  Brothers  store  in  New  York  for  you  which  I  ho|H>  you 
will  get  in  season.” 

Ramapo  .s(‘ems  to  have  lx‘en  a  real  company  town,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  1826  abstract  by  the  entry  for  the  church  and  schoolhouse. 
Many  of  the  bills  preserved  are  tho.se  submitted  by  shot'inakers  and 
tailors,  but  then*  are  also  bills  for  scluxiling  and  m(*dical 
attendance,  and  (*ven  for  payment  of  military  fines.  A 
con.siderable  series  of  records  r(*lat(‘s  to  the  supply  of  provisions  to 
employes.  Fntries  in  a  memorandum  b(X)k  of  alKiut  tin*  y(*ar  1814 
indicat<‘  the  informal  nature  of  the  bu.siness;  Ikmi'  are  some  of  the 
things  the  clerk  was  concinned  about:  ‘‘Quills  that  an*  fit  to  write 
with  .  .  .  S(‘(‘  about  converting  some  steiling  iron  to  stiM'l.  .  .  .lames 
D.  Secor  wants  the  National  Int(‘lligencer  for  1  year  .  .  .  .Juvenile 
s|H‘lling  books  .  .  .  Stockings  for  Mr.  P. — good  on(\s.” 

A  particularly  intcTi'sting  example  of  the  company’s  serving  as 
collector  is  furnished  by  a  small  number  of  communications  from  the 
Society  for  Mutual  Sujiport  in  1799,  instructing  the  company  to  de¬ 
duct  dues  of  a  shilling  (‘ach  from  th(‘  pay  of  th(‘  Socii'ty’s  memb(*rs.  to 
fine  one  memlier  for  absimce  from  the  me(*tings  of  th(‘  Society,  to  fine 
a  m(‘ml>er  for  abusi*  of  another  m(*mb(*r.  Another  interesting  prac¬ 
tice  is  shown  by  a  number  of  Subscription  lists,  running  from  1801  to 
1847.  TIk‘si‘  were  evidently  the  (*quivalent  of  the  office  collections  of 
today,  and  were  taken  for  such  purpos(‘s  as  ci'lebrating  the  Fourth  of 
.Inly,  aiding  a  fellow  workman  in  distre.ss,  (engaging  a  singing  school 
t(‘acher,  purcha.se  of  a  cow,  or  just  ‘‘for  2  strangei-s.”  At  times  it 
would  be  l(‘ft  up  to  the  company  to  aiiportion  the  charges,  d{‘j)(*nding 
on  the  amount  n'quired;  and  at  times  the  minimum  subscription 
acc(‘pt(‘d  would  be  indicated. 


4'he  Kockpokt  Granite  Co.mpanv  Collection 

Th(‘  Rockport  Granite  C’ompany  of  Rockport,  Mas.sachus(>tts,  was 
('stablished  in  1864,  when  thea.ssetsof  Kami's,  Stim.son  ('ompany  wen* 
transferred  to  it.  ’riu*  comjiany  gradually  acquiri'd  oth(*r  granite 
piopt'rtii's  on  CajH'  Ann:  the  CajK*  Ann  Graniti'  Company  in  1898,  the 
Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company  in  1914,  smaller  ones  in  the  intervening 
years.  At  its  height  the  company  had  a  wi'ckly  payroll  of  about 
$20,000  and  a  thou.sand  (*mployees,  of  whom  2.5  {X'r  c(‘nt  wi'ii*  granite 
cutti'rs,  25  {H'r  cent  wt're  paving  cutters,  and  the  oth(*i*s  were  quarry- 
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men,  engineers,  eurp(‘nters,  and  labori'rs.  In  addition  to  the  (juarries- 
\vharv(‘s.  and  housing  for  workers  on  C’aiw*  Ann,  the  company  main- 
taiiu'd  offie(‘s  in  Boston  and  X«*w  York,  with  branches  in  Fhiladel, 
pliia,  Boston,  and  Chicago.  It  produe(‘d  granit(‘  paving  for  .str(*<*ts, 
and  granite  for  many  large'  jaiblie  and  private'  buildings  (the  ne*w 
tower  of  the'  Boston  (aistom  Hou.se,  the'  B.  F.  GoeKlrieh  Buileling  in 
Xe'w  York,  the  Synelieate  Buileling  in  Minn('ape)lis).  In  1622  a  le'iigthy 
strike*  we'ake'iu'd  the  positieai  eef  the'  e'ennpany,  anel  liepiielatieHi  was 
eomme'iie'e'd  in  1630.  Le'aele'iship  in  the'  eomi)any  afte'r  1881  was  he'lel 
by  the'  fathe'r  anel  bre)the'r  e>f  Lemis  A.  Heege'is,  whe)  hael  suiM'i  vi.se'el  the* 
lie|uielatie)n  e>f  the  e'eanpany  anel  whe)  has  ele)nate'el  its  re'inaining  re'e-eerels 
te)  Bake*r  Library. 

Fnfentunate'ly,  ne'arly  all  the*  le*elge*rs,  je)urnals  anel  beaeks  of  ae  eemnt, 
anel  me).st  e)f  the*  le'tte*rs,  both  ine*oming  anel  e)utge)ing,  anel  e)the'r  un- 
be)unel  pajM'is  were*  ele*.stre)ye*el  afte*r  1630.  He)we*ve'r,  Mr.  He)ge*rs  save*el 
the*  e'e)mple*te  file's  e>f  minute  beniks  (1864-1641)  anel  e)f  ste)e*khe)lele'rs’ 
re'e'orels,  inelueling  divieh'nel  beeoks.  as  we'll  as  the  fii-st  h'dger  ( 1864- 
1866),  and  seeme  unbounel  materials.  Fre)m  the*  beginning,  he*  was 
es]K*e*ially  inte*re*ste'd  in  labor  matte*is,  .se)  he*  pre*se*rve*d.  fe)r  the*  ye*ars 
1886  to  1613,  e*nve*le)i)e*s  e*ontaining  agre'e*me*nts  with  the*  unie)ns,  lists 
e)f  e*mple)ye*e*s,  labor  price  lists,  and  material  on  strike's.  He*  also  save*el 
e'opie's  e)f  the*  many  re*ports  submitte'el  te)  state  anel  natieenal  age'iieie's. 
.such  as  the  Bure*au  e)f  Mines,  the  Granite  Manufaeture*rs’  A.ssoe'ia- 
tie)n,  Bure*au  e)f  the*  C\*nsus,  and  e)the*i>;.  Several  fe)lele*rs  e*e)ntaining 
re*pe)rts  e)f  te*sts  e)n  the*  granite*  anel  te*.stime)nials  as  to  its  use*fulne*ss.  a 
hand.some*  advertising  breM'hiue*.  and  .some*  phe)te)graphs  eeemplete*  the* 
e*olle*e*tion. 

Korekt  W  .  Lovett 

Harvarel  Fnive*rsity 


EDITOR’S  COLUMN  > 


In  an  industry  cursed  by  periodic  overproduction,  the  employers 
may  be  pleased  to  have  their  workers  go  on  strike.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  conclusions  of  Anita  Shafer  Goodstein’s  study  of  labor  relations 
in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  Michigan,  1865-1885. 
Mrs.  Goodstein,  by  careful  use  of  the  business  correspondence  of  a 
large  lumber  producer,  illuminates  the  lumber  magnate’s  attitudes  on 
labor  questions.  To  these  executives,  the  conditions  of  employment 
were  determined  by  stern  economic  laws,  which  were  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  employers  themselves.  Any  employee  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  results  of  this  procedure  could  look  elsewhere  for  work.  Mrs. 
Goodstein  shows  the  numerous  influences  playing  on  wages  and  hours 
in  the  Saginaw  Valley:  competition  in  the  lumber  markets  with 
Canadian  producers  who  had  lower  labor  costs  than  the  American 
firms;  the  significance  of  s(‘asonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  bu.siness; 
the  inevitable  api)earance  of  company  towns  in  a  rapidly  expanding 
frontier  region;  the  removal  of  the  industry  elsewhere  as  the  timber 
resources  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  were  exhausted. 

Overproduction  was  also  a  problem  for  the  first  produceni}  of  printed 
books  in  southern  Europe*,  as  demonstrated  in  the  article  by  Florence 
Edler  de  Roover.  The  introduction  of  the  printing  press  in  Italy  in 
1465  immensely  increa.sed  the  capacity  to  produce  books.  With  the 
new  device,  it  was  not  only  possible  but  neces.sary  to  turn  out  books 
in  lots  of  several  hundred.  But  a  market  did  not  yet  exist  for  so  many 
copies  of  a  book.  The  nobility  and  wealthy  merchants,  accustomed  to 
finely  written  manuscripts,  adopted  a  snobby  pose  toward  the  printed 
volumes — they  continued  to  buy  the  more  expensive  product.  This 
lack  of  a  market  greatly  increased  the  problems  of  financing  and 
storage.  The  .sedentary  merchants,  with  their  large  capitals,  (‘Xten- 
sive  warehouses,  and  farflung  connections  with  i-etailei-s,  gradually 
worked  out  answers  to  these  difficulties  which  besi*t  the  early  printe*rs. 

Fritz  Redlich  concludes  in  this  issue  his  account  of  the  I.^uch- 
hammer  Iron  Works.  Much  of  the  pres(‘nt  installment  deals  with  the 
recruitment  and  organization  of  the  Works’  labor  force,  from  top 


>  Written  by  Pn)fes.sor  Itay  Ginger,  under  whose  direction  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  has  been  prepared  for  publication. 
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managers  to  imskill(‘(l  workers.  Dr.  Redlieli  contrilnites  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  ear(‘er-pat terns  and  mnipational  mobility  of  (*m- 
I)loy(‘es  in  the  G(*rman  iron  industry.  His  article  also  d(‘als  with  other 
featur(*s  of  the  Works’  history;  investm<*nt  and  profits,  transportation 
of  raw  materials  and  finislu'd  products,  sah*s  policies  aiul  procedures. 
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